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Young actress, disguised as an old Buddhist hag, 
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BAST MEETS WEST 


By Don Whitehead 


ARS have a way of making the incredible seem 
PY commonpiace, but it still is something of a shock 

to meet a pretty, young woman like Yung Wang, 
who looks like an exquisitely carved Chinese figurine 
instead of a battle-hardened veteran of China’s five- 
year-old war. 

There's not a line on her smooth face. She has the 
appearance of a woman who has lived a sheltered 
life. And yet she traveled with the Chinese troops in 
the front line of battle for more than two years. She 
lived like a guerrilla with an army that marched only 
at night to elude the enemy bombers. And she escaped 
to the United States from Hongkong by disguising 
herself as an old Buddhist hag mumbling over her 
prayer beads. 

During those months with Gen. Li's Fifth Route 
Army Yung Wang became hardened to death and de- 
struction, and it was difficult at times for her to recall 
the leisurely tg days in Shanghai, when she was 
known as “China’s Helen Hayes.” 

“I expected to see slaughter when I went with the 
army, she said. “It made me very sad. But somehow 
when you see men getting killed you forget death and 
feel stronger. And you know that the war has to go 
on if China is to live.” 

But still she managed to live at moments in a make- 
believe world, for she was leader of a oup of Chi- 
nese actors who bolstered the morale A soldiers and 
villagers by giving plays in old temples, in hidden 
forest coves, wherever, and whenever an audience 
could be gathered. 

Now she is in the United States to rest, to learn 
more about America and to help promote the Chinese 
cause. Soon after she arrived 4 few weeks ago she 
was enlisted by the East and West Association to take 

in a series of radio plays, “America Speaks to 
China,” which are being short waved to China. The 


escaped through Japanese lines to Chungking 


plays were written by Pearl Buck, noted author and 
writer on Chinese and translated into Man- 
darin by the Office of War Information. In those plays 
Miss ie takes the part of an American farmer's wife 
—but theatricals are only a pale copy of what she has 
experienced in the years since 1937. 

She was born twenty-five years ago near Newtns 
Her father was a tea broker and traveled extensively 
with his family through China, so she—with Christian 
training—attended many schools. At Futan University, 
in Shanghai, she began her theatrical career in stu- 
dent and amateur dramatics. Later she appeared in 
Chinese-produced movies which emphasized . the 
theme gf emancipation of the Chinese women. 

Since it was customary then for artists to stud in 
Japan, she went to Tokyo in 1934. “Then, one day,” 
she said, “the Japanese asked me to make a picture 
for them. I r because I knew they wanted it 
for propaganda purposes. 

The refusal enraged the Japanese, and from that day 
on she was followed by the police. Sometimes they 
followed her into her rooms to search her belongings. 
So she returned to China to appear in two movies. 
Then the war began. 

“We all knew it was a national war and not a local 
incident,” she said. “I organized a theatrical group and 
we were attached to Gen. Li's army. We gave our 
shows to both soldiers and civilans, because we 
wanted to make the people feel close to their army.” 

There were no such luxuries as automobiles, trucks 
or mechanized equipment, on which the actors could 
ride. They had to march along with the soldiers and 
share their h ips, and the army traveled so mitch 
at night that the peo le called it the Cat’s Eye Army. 
Since Miss Yung been to Japan and could speak 
Japanese, she became the army s interpreter. She inter- 


’ viewed prisoners. 


She smiled when asked whether she stayed near the 
front. “We weren't near the front,” she said. “We were 
right in the middle of the front all the time.” 

After thirty months of hide and seek with the en- 
emy, Miss pi Be her. troupe on a tour of Indo- 
China and the Malayan States to spread propaganda 
among the Chinese abroad and to raise funds for the 
Chinese Army. In almost two years she was credited 
with raising 13,000,000 Chinese dollars. Japanese con- 
suls protested 9 rey ly that she was forced to 

she was in Hongkong when 
the Japanese attacked that British stron 

For two weeks Yung 


Chungking. They hid in the 


fields, woods and homes of countrymen 
traveled by 


Chungking 


by day and 
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Eighteen Year Olds 
To Fight Says FDR 


“Never in American history has the 
needed excep- 
tional soldiers,” wrote Secretary of War 


nation 


Stimson im a letter to Maj 
Lewis B. Hershey 


the drafting of 


because 


General 
he urged 


of 18 and 19 
better soldiers than 
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older men. In his Columbus Day ad- 
dress to the nation, President Roosevelt 
recommended Secretary of War Stim- 
son's proposal. Con immediate] 
took ovoid to lower the draft age rec 
20 to 18. 

In his talk, President Roosevelt re- 
newed his pled e that the United States 
would start action to relieve 
Axis pressure on Russia and China. But 
he gave no hint, of course, as to when, 
where and how new fronts would be 
opened. 

We are winning “the bitter battle of 
transportation,” the President said, and 
“the battle of production. The United 


young, strong men who have had thor- 
ough training. . . . Therefore, I believe 


necessary to lower the 


opened hear- 


would accom- 


Congress immediate 
ings on two bills w 
plish this. 

Mr. Stimson revealed that there are 
about 4,250,000 men in the Army now, 
and that there will be 7,500,000 by the 
end of next year. 


AND WORLD N 


Reds Stall Frontal 
Blow at Stalingrad 


The fury of the battle for the Red 
“Verdun” at Stalingrad has died down. 
Apparently the frontal assault on the 
city has been abandoned. “It is no 
longer necessary that Stalingrad be cap- 
tured by storm,” the German radio has 
announced. “We will destroy the rest of 
the city systematically by heavy artil- 
lery.” 

K radio report from Vichy suggested 
that a new phase was opening in the 
Battle of Russia. “Al! along the Russian 
front, from Lake Ladoga to the Gau- 
casus, the war of movement is about to 
change into a war of position. Both sides 
are working feverishly at construction 
suitable for the hibernation of troops.” 

The successful defense of Stalingrad 
has been a great blow to German pres- 
tige and it has destroyed the picked 
troops of Hitler's eastern armies. But 
the drain on Russia's strength has also 
been heavy. 


International News phote 


Navy’s newest anti-sub weapon, the “Sea Skimmer,” made of quickly molded plywood plastic, carries four 
depth charges replaceable by torpedoes. Not driven by water-propelier, craft can’t be detected by enemy subs. 



























Foreign Privileges 
In China Abandoned 


The Chinese won a great victory on 
October 9—not a military victory but a 
political one. On that day, the eve of 
the 31st anniversary of the 1911 Revo- 
lution which set up a republic-in China, 
Great Britain and the United States an- 
nounced that they were going to give 
up their extraterritorial rights in that 
country. 

What Is Extraterritoriality? Extrater- 
ritoriality is the system whereby for- 
eigners in China have the right to ignore 

inese laws. It began in 1842 when 
the British, after beating China in the 
Opium War, forced the Chinese to give 
them certain special rights and privi- 
leges. These rights later were extended 
to. the citizens of 15 other nations. 

Little by Little, More and More. Little 
by little these ‘rights grew in number 
and importance. A point was finally 
reached at which Chinese police were 
not allowed to search foreign-owned 
property or to arrest foreign criminals. 

Struggle Against the “Unequal Trea- 
ties.” After the establishment of the 
republic in 1912 the Chinese began 
struggling against the unequal treaties. 
Russia and Germany lost their extrater- 
ritorial rights at the end of World War 
I. Mexico voluntarily gave them up in 
1929. In July, 1940, Britain and Amer- 
ica. promised to follow suit when the 
war was over. They have kept their 
promise ahead of time. 

Pledge of Freedom. The abandon- 
ment of extraterritoriality establishes 
equality of rights among the Chinese 
and the rest of the; United Nations. 

. It also makes good propaganda in 
Asia. Britain and the United States have 
now shown that they mean what they 
say when they talk about a “fight for 


International News photo 


Ton of steel starts 30-mile trip oat 
Army proving grounds, Aberdeen,’ 
Md., when 16-inch seacoast gun is 
proof-fired. Smoke fades quickly. 








Willkie Back Home; 
Sees the President 


Wendell Willkie is back from his 31,- 
000-mile world-encircling tour of the 
war battlefronts and 14 foreign coun- 
tries. He has reported to the President 
and is now preparing a report to the 
people. 

Criticism and Praise. Mr. Willkie was 
criticized for expressing his own ideas 
on controversial questions like the sec- 
ond front. 

Mr. Willkie’s admirers thought he 
had accomplished just what he set out 
to do. He impressed, on all the nations 
he visited that freedom for all aations 
will follow an Allied victory. 




















Christian Science Monitor 


A Bomb With Many Fuses 





‘On Record Tax Bill 


of the largest : i is- 
tory. A conference committee is ironing 
out the differences between the Senate 
and House measures. 

Victory Tax. There are 100 
points on which the bills differ. one 
that has caused the most argument, 
however, is the Senate's Victory Tax. 
This is a 5 per cent tax which would be 
collected at the source on all gross in- 
comes of over $624 a year. Such a tax 


| would bring in about $3,650 million a 


ear. A bit more than a billion of this, 
wever, would be refunded after the 
war. The House, which also voted to 
collect 5 per cent at the source, would 
apply it against the regular income tax 
.instead of making it an additional tax. 
Senate Bill. Among other things, the 
Senate bill increases the rate on corpo- 
“ration incomes from 31 to 40 cent. 
A flat 90 per cent excess profits tax is 
proposed instead of the present tax 
which is graduated from 35 to 60 per 
cent. The individual income-tax rate is 
raised from 4 to 6 per cent; individual 
surtax rates are raised from a range of 
13 to 82 per cent, instead of the present 
6 to 77 per cent. Exemptions for mar- 
ried persons are cut from $1,500 to 
$1,200, for single persons from $750 to 
$500, and for dependents from $400 to 
$300. 


Italians No Longer 
Rated Enemy Aliens 


Six hundred thousand unnaturalized 
Italians living in the United States will 
no longer be considered enemy aliens, 
Attorney General Biddle announced. 

Hereafter will be able to travel 
freely, and to cameras and = 
arms. ill give up carrying iden- 
Soa oe st! 

Italians in this country have earned 
this privilege by their loyalty, the At- 
torney General declared. All aliens have 
been watched very strictly since the war 
began. But it has been necessary to in- 
tern only 228 Italians. 

Psychological Warfare. Mr. Biddle’s 

mt was broadcast by Amer- 
ican, British and Russian — 
radio to all of Europe. was 
an attempt eam the Axis by holding 
the door open to the Italian people. 

Gestapo in Italy. A few days after 
Mr. Biddle’s speech, it was learned that 
Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chiet, 








had been in Italy checking up on 
morale. 
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The struggle for control of the Solo- 
mon Islands is becoming more intense. 
The Japanese are making what 
to be an all-out attempt to win bach 
airfield on Guadalcanal. Japanese rein- 
forcements were landed west of the air- 
field, under the protection of Japanese 
naval guns. But American Army ground 
and air forces have arrived to help the 
Marines defend the island. 

Airfield at Stake. The Guadalcanal 
airfield is the objective of both sides. 
The Americans cling to it because it is 
a base from-which land-based aircraft 
can strike heavily at Japanese warships 
in these waters. The Japanese want it 
because, in American it ts 
the Japanese from makin use of 
their naval superiority in Solomons 
region. 

Japanese Persistence. For weeks the 
apanese have been losing ships, planes 
= men in encounters wah Oe Amer- 
icans. American planes spotted several 
invasion fleets in the neighborhood of 
Guadalcanal, _— me po and 
broke up a num apanese attem 
to =i large-scale ame on the 
island. In one 80-minute last 
week a U. S. Navy task force sank one 
heavy Japanese cruiser, four destroyers 
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and a transport. The next day, a Japa- 
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. Naval forces in Solomons. 





Welles Tells Off 
Chile, Argentina 


Acting Secretary of State ~Sumner 
Welles is one of the most ardent sup- 
ers of President Roosevelt's Good 
eighbor policy. But last week Mr. 
Welles found it necessary to remind 
two South American countries that they 
— not acting like very good neigh- 


The “remaining two” American coun- 
tries (Argentina and Chile) which have 
not broken off relations with the Axis, 
he said, still allowed “their territory to 
be utilized against their neighbors.” 
Many American ships have been sunk, 
the Acting Secretary went on, as a 
result of information sent to Germany 
by agents in Argentina and Chile. 

“I cannot believe,” said Mr. Welles, _ 
“that these two republics will continue 
long to permit their brothers and neigh- 
bors of the Americas, engaged as they 
are in a life-and-death struggle to pre- 
serve the liberties and the integrity of 
the New World, to be stabbed in the 
back by Axis emissaries.” 

Behind the Charges. No one denied 
the truth of Mr. Welles’ charges. The 


} Argentine Congress's own Committee to 


Investigate Anti-Argentine Activities has 
made much stronger accusations. A spy 
ring recently turned up in Chile had 
been sending shipping information to 
Germany regularly. 

Latin American Indignation. The Ar- 
gentine Government called Mr. Welles’ 
remarks “crude” and “inopportune” and 
protested to the State Department. 

The Foreign Minister of Chile de- 
clared that Mr. Welles had “offended 
the dignity of the country.” President 
Rios +g on hentia @ leave Chile 
on “October 14 for a visit to the United 
States. The Foreign Minister announced 
that the trip would be —_ be- 
cause an “unpleasant atmosphere” had 
been created here. 

Why Did Welles Speak Out? He was 
apparently serving notice that we were 
losing patience with the shilly-shallying 
of Argentina and Chile. 
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Stepping Sfones to Japan 


HESE are the island stepping stones 

which stretch between the United 

Nations forces in Australia_and the 
home islands of the Japanese. The Japa- 
nese advanced from island to island at 
the beginning of the war until they 
threatened Australia and the Allied sup- 
ply line across the south Pacific. 

The Jap advance has been checked 
in the Solomons and New Guinea. The 
United Nations must now strengthen 
their holds in these two spots, then roll 
the invaders back. They may do this b 
the slow and costly process of island. 





hopping back along the trail blazed by 
the Japanese. Or they may try to cut 
off the island bases by stri ing directly 
at Japan. 

The Japanese are securely entrenched 
in the central Pacific bases. But battle 
is raging in the triangle at the lower 
right-hand corner of the map. American 
Marines have won a f d in the 
Solomon Islands and are fighting des- 
perately to hold it. 

Australian troops based at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, have driven the 
Japanese north across the Owen Stanley 





Herlin in The New York Time» 


Mountains, and are forcing them back 
to their base at Lae. 

The most important J strong- 
hold in this area is Rabaul, on New 
Britain island. It is the base of supplies 
and reinforcements for both the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea fronts. 

Rabaul has lately been a main targe' 
for the big Allied bombers based at Port 
Moresby, 500 miles away. One attack 
on Rabaul was the biggest show the 
Allies have yet put on im the south 
Pacific. 

The genéral situation “in the south 
Pacific is in delicate balance. The Japa- 
nese are stronger in warships, the Allies 
in planes. But neither side has yet been 
able to make itself strong enough to 


defeat the other decisively. 
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HE p by Congress of the Eco- 
Jeonte Stbiization Act, authorizing 

the President to fix wages and farm 
prices, more than a runaway 
inflation. It also se oan direct con- 
flict between Congress i 
dent over his authority. For 
dent hed: Se a. 
Day message Congress not 
act to hold down prices within a defi- 
nite time limit, he would 
Ad bo Si Seo 


assed by Congress 
arr at higher parity 

This strong stand might have led to 
a serious clash between the executive 
and the legislative branches of gov- 
ernment which could have been re- 
solved only by a decision from the third 
or judicial branch—the Supreme Court 
of the United States.. These events raise 
anew the whole question of Presidential 
power in our constitutional system—es- 
pecially in war time. .- 

What is the basis of Presidential au- 
thority? The Constitution confers 
the President “executive Power,” es 
him Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, that he shall “take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” and imposes him the oath 
of office, that he will “faithfully execute 
the Office of President . . . and will to 
the best of my ability preserve, protect, 
and defend "he gy betes of the 
United States.” \ ; 


Presidents Make the Presidency 
What do the words mean? Does the 
President have only such 
specifically conferred upon a body the 
Constitution—a very limited of 
powers—or as are granted by Con- 
gress? Or does he, on the contrary, have 
a vast reservoir of authority 
from the general grant of 
power,” from his — as Com- 
mander in Chief of armed forces, 
and from the obligations of his oath of 
ble 
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— of Presi- 
, and they 
t read into them 
to do whatever seemed neces- 
to execute the laws. 


Precedents for Broad Powers 

Jefferson asserted the right to buy 
and then to govern Louisiana; Jackson 
the right to destroy the Bank 
the United States, to remove the 
Indians, to the Supreme Court. 
Lincoln the right to do what- 
ever seemed necessary to save the 
Union—to blockade the South, to sus- 

the writ of habeas corpus, to 
the slaves. Theodore Roose- 
asserted the 
nations. 
to arm American merchantmen 
and, during World War I, to do almost 
anything appeared to. be required 
by the emergencies of war. 

There are, in short, numerous prece- 
dents for the exercise of broad Presi- 
dential power. It is entirely probable 
that President Roosevelt might decide 
to control the whole of prices, of 
wages, of industrial and agricultural 
contitions in war time. It is entirely 
probable that any such exercise of au- 
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was orrested, tried by a military commission, 
found guilty of “declaring disloyal sentiments,” 
end banished to the Confederacy by Lincoln. 
Democrats claimed that Lincoln had overstepped 
his powers. Proclamation (abeve) issued by 
Geverner Seymour of New York, said Lincoln's 
action was “revolution and military despotism.” 


None of these charges bears close 
scrutiny. The separation of powers is 
not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. Strictly adhered to, it would result 
in utter paralysis of the government. It 
has never, of course, been strictly ad- 
hered to. The Constitution is sufficiently 
vague on the subject of Presidential 
powers so that it cannot be said that 
any particular act is clearly contrary to 
that document. As for the charge of 
despotism, experience shows that those 
Presidents who have exercised so-called 
dictatorial powers have been our most 
liberal and democratic executives. 


Three War Presidents 


Certainly the Constitution—and the 
liberties of the American people—were 
safe enough under Lincoln. Sertainly. 
too, they were safe enough under Wil- 
son. And though the charge of dicta- 
torship frequently has been hurled 
against Franklin Roosevelt, as it was 
against those other men, most Ameri- 
cans believe that the Constitution is 
stronger, the rights of men more secure, 
now than when he first assumed office. 

Can any one allege that the Union 
would have been preserved without the 
exercise by Lincoln of extraordinary 
powers? that the nation would have 
emerged victorious from World War I 
without Wilsonian “dictatorship”? or 
that we can win the war now without 
the exercise of most drastic and ex- 
treme powers by President Roosevelt? 


Every year Nazis collected money for “winter relief.” This was in addition to money already taken out of wages 


PP: 


for social benefits. Money never reached needy, was used for rearmament. Photo shows Goebbels collecting money. 
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Will Germany CRACK 
Y CRAQ\' 
° ‘ / } \ S eacte 
Germany may not be on verge of collapse, as in 1918, 
but weak spots on home front may affect her resistance 


ERMAN leaders are beginning to 
G worry about the home front as the 
war drags into its fourth year. That 
is the conclusion which our Government 
draws from recent speeches by Hitler 
and Goering, from the tone of German 
propaganda, and from other informa- 
tion reaching Washington. 

This does not mean that we can ex- 
pect an immediate collapse in Germany. 
Morale is far less important there than 
it is in the democratic countries. If there 
were as much discontent and opposition 
in England as there appears to be in the 
Reich, the Churchill Government would 
probably be voted out of. office and 
there might be a serious crisis. 

This could not happen in Germany, 
for the German people have no control 
over their Government. Housewives 
may make a fuss when they cannot buy 
sufficient food at the market. Here and 
there a few disgruntled workers may 
stage a sit-down strike in a factory. But 
Germans have no way of putting their 
feeling into action. The Gestapo makes 
sure that the scattered opposition 
proups never get together. Each iso- 
ated case is taken care of promptly and 
sternly. 

In Germany, to a far greater extent 
than in any other country, the war ma- 
chine is unaffected by the state of pub- 
lic morale. i 

This may not continue to be true, of 
course. If German morale sags badly 
enough, the Reich's fighting power may 
eventually weaken fatally, But there are 
other factors which have a much more 


direct and immediate effect on the effi- 
ciency of Hitler's war machine. Among 
the most important of these are: (1) 
Man power to fill the ranks of the army 
and to operate the factories which pro- 
duce the tools of war; (2) Food for the 
workers in the war industries; (3) Fuel 
for war plants and for workers’ homes; 
(4) Transportation facilities to get the 
weapons from factories to fighting 
fronts. : 
Problem of Man Power 

Is Germany exhausting her man 
power? Hitler undoubtedly has many 
serious labor problems to solve. But ex- 
perts see no indication of any immedi- 
ate crisis in the man power situation. 

Certainly numbers are no problem. 
Germany today controls, in one way or 
another, most of the human resources 
of the continent of Europe. The total 
— of the Axis countries is 170 
mi . There are, in addition, 148 mil- 
lion people in occupied territory, and 
34 million more in countries like Swe- 
den and unoccupied France, which are 
nominally independent but actually un- 


der Hitler's thumb. These are the re- 
serves of man er upon which Hitler 
can draw to fill his armies and his fac- 
tories. Between eight and hine million 
German men have been taken out of 
industry to serve at the front, As far as 
numbers go, these men could be en- 


tirely r from the prisoners of 
war in Reich. 

But most of Hitler's potential man 
power is made up of unskilled or semi- 


skilled workers. And there is a serious 
need for skilled workers in the metal 
trades, and for specialists in other fields. 


To meet these ial demands, Ger- 
many is compelled incr to force 
or bribe foreigners to in the 
Reich’s factories. These ign work- 
ers, many of them unable 
to German, and unfamiliar with 


German methods, will certainly not add 

much to the effici of German in- 

. But these problems are at least 

solved by the great efficiency 

with which Germany is handling and 
controlling her labor force. 

In the judgment of Dr. Karl Brandt, 
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cient for a long one. 

The original ration cut ordinary 
working-class food consumption by 15 
per cent, middle-class consumption by- 
40 per cent and upper-class consump- 
tion by 48 per cent. Since then rations 
have been twice reduced. 
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them back to the mines to keep up pro- 
duction. A somewhat similar situation 
exists in Germany. 
The best estimate is that German 
it 


how much oil ee ot 
is giving the Nazis trouble. But Dr 
: : she (Ger- 
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Map above shows rre-war German borders. East Prussia is part of Germany. 
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Nevertheless, even if there are suffi- - 
cient supplies of both coal and oil, 
there is a of ation facilities 
to carry them to the points where they 


~ 


~are needed. This brings us to what 


many observers consider to be the most 
dangerous of all the bottlenecks in Ger- 
many’s war economy: the railroads. 


Railroads—the Weak Point 


Railroads are to Germany what ship- 
ping lanes are to the United Nations. 

German railroads were not up to par 
even before the war. The Reich had 
80,000 fewer freight cars in 1938 than 
in 1928. There were 4,000 fewer loco- 
motives. On an average, the cars in use 
were at least 21 years old. A tremen- 
dous building program to make up for 
these deficiencies was started in 1939, 
but the outbreak of war stopped it. 

German railroad equipment was ade- 
quate for the early stages of the war. 
The war in the west was fought a com- 
paratively short distance Ger- 
many, and about 2,500 locomotives and 
150,000 freight cars were looted from 
France. But this still left Germany with 
far fewer locomotives and cars than she 
had in 1928. 

Some railroad experts believe that 
lack of transportation was the chief rea- 
son why the 1942 campaign in Russia 
was confined to the southern sector, in- 
stead of being spread over the whole 
hattlefront, as it was in 1941. 

The Royal Air Force has shown that 
it realizes the vulnerability of the Ger- 
man railroads. Bombing raids are cen- 
tering more and more on vital railroad 
junctions. “A further and stronger con- 
centration of Allied air raids on Nazi 
Germany's transportation system can 
demoralize the population and reduce 
the enemy’s war potential,” writes an- 
other German economist, Fritz Stern- 
berg. “If vital railroad installations are 
hit and traffic even temporarily inter- 
rupted, then the effects can be many 
times as severe as those wrought di- 
rectly by the destruction of factories.” 

British and American bombing at- 
tacks on German railroads have the 
same effect as German submarine at- 
tacks on United Nations shipping. 


Summing Up 


This, then, is the general situation 
in Germany as far as it cam be made 
out through the dark blanket of censor- 
ship: (1) Morale of both civilians and 
soldiers is bad and getting worse. (2) 
No one of the war machine is in 
danger of immediate and complete col- 
lapse, but there are bothersome short- 
ages, stresses and strains in man power, 
food, fuel and transportation. 

The situation will no doubt continue 
to get worse. Whether it will reach the 
actual breaking point will depend 
chiefly on action by the United Nations. 
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Next Congress Will Help Win the War, and May Be Called Upon to Help Win the Peace 














The voters _ have 
been too busy with 
war work to show 
much interest in na- 
tional politics. Only 
about 35 per cent of 
the eligible voters 
bothered to cast 
their ballots. 
President Roose- 


would appreciate 








“Bridge of Sighs” lh 


vember 3 can have an important 

effect on the battle of bombs and 
bullets that our fighting men are wag- 
ing against the Axis. 

On November 3, voters will elect a 
new House of Representatives (435 
members to serve for two years), and 
one-third of the Senate (32 members, 
who serve six-year terms). In addition, 
two other senators will be elected to 
fill vacancies caused by death. 

Besides the Congressional elections, 
34 states will elect governors, and cities 
and counties will, choose new officials. 

There are three main reasons why 
voters should take an interest in the 
Congressional elections on November 3: 

1. These law-makers must provide 
the money and high taxes needed to 
supply weapons for our fighting men. 

2. They must support the Govern- 
ment’s war against our “home front” 
enemy-—inflation. 

3. Many members of Congress elected 
at this time may still be in office during 
the writing of the peace treaty. In or- 
der to “win the peace,” voters should 
elect Congressmen who favor coopera- 
tion with other nations to build a peace 
that will make another war impossible. 

During the spring and summer, the 
rival political parties held primary elec- 
tions to nominate candidates for the 
November 3rd election. One disturbing 
fact was brought out by the primaries. 


Aves: battle of ballots on No- 


7 t (0p... <5) the defeat in the 
‘f iter w Pe primaries and the 


Summer in The Buffalo Evening News 


general elections in 
November of any candidate—Democrat 
or Republican—who failed to back the 
war effort and who took an “isolation- 
ist” stand on world affairs. , 

Wendell L. Willkie, Republican pres- 
idential candidate in 1940, agreed with 
President Roosevelt. He urged voters 
to elect members of Congress who will 
help win the war and the peace. Last 
spring, Willkie persuaded the Repubili- 
can National Committee to adopt a reso- 
lution favoring cooperation with other 
nations when the war is over. But one 
prominent isolationist Republican in- 
sisted that “the teeth had n pulled” 
from this resolution. 


Democratic and Republican Line-up 


Results of the primaries indicate that 
the voters did not strongly support the 
Roosevelt-Willkie a a for defeat 
of isolationists. A few Democratic and 
Republican isolationists lost in the pri- 
maries. But the majority of the pre- 
Pearl Harbor opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy were renominated. 
Most of his supporters also were re- 
nominated. 

In magy state primaries the Republi- 
can candidates polled more votes than 
the Democratic candidates. This has en- 
couraged Republicans to hope for heavy 
gains in Congress. Recent B esc: opin- 
ion polls also show a trend toward the 
Republicans. A poll on May 9 had in- 
dicated that the Democrats would gain 
38 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. But in September a poll indi- 
cated that the Republicans would gain 


velt said that he 


OTES FOR 
WICTORY 


21 seats. A gain of 50 seats would give 
the Republicans a majority in the 
House. The line-up in the House is 
now 261 Democrats, 166 Republicans, 
one Farmer-Laborite, three Progres- 
sives, one American Labor, and one 
independent Democrat, with three va- 
cancies. : 
Control of the Senate by the Repub- 
licans is impossible because the Demo- 
crats have a majority of 34 seats, and 
34 Senators aré up for election. 
Of the 22 Senate Democrats whose 
seats are involved in the election, nine 
are in the Democratic “Solid South” 
and their re-election is conceded. 


Democratic Arguments 
Supporters of the President's foreign 
policy argue that Republican control of 
the House in 1943 would be disastrous. 
They accuse the Republicans of follow- 


“ing an isolationist — “hands off world 


airs”—line for many years. They point 
out that President Wilson’s loss of his 
Democratic majority in the House and 
Senate in the 1918 elections doomed his 
peace plans to failure. Five powerful 
isolationist Senators, four of whom were 
Republicans, led the fight against Amer- 
ican membership in the League of Na- 
tions, and wrecked the League’s chances 
of success. 3 

The President’s supporters contend 
that even after the war began in 1939 
the Republicans insisted that “E ’s 
affairs are. none of our business.” They 
add that Republicans in Congress voted 
against the Following five vital deferise 
measures by an overwhelming majority. 
These measures were: 

1. Repeal of the arms embargo of the 
Neutrality Act, to permit Britain and 
France to ‘buy war supplies from the 
United States. 

2. The Lend-Lease law giving much- 
needed. financial and material aid to 
Britain. 

3. The -time Selective Service 
law to build up our armed forces, - 

4. The extension of the draftees’ serv- 
ice beyond one year. 

5. Final revision of the Neutrality 
Act to arm U.S. merchant ships and 
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let them sail into war zones with sup- 
plies for Britain and onal 

The President's 
whether members oF Cong Congress rapes 
such a voting record should be trusted 
to help win the war and the peace. 


If the Republicans Win . 


It is that the majority 
party in the House elects a Speaker, 
and appoints the chairmen of various 


committees which exercise» great law- . 


making power. Committee chairmen 
win their posts by seniority—the num- 
ber of years they have served in Con- 
ess. 
O Thus the election of a Republican 
majority would. advance Minority 
Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts 
Howe" Ochage gt Resemriataties ‘ine 
House. Critics tative Mar- 
tin say he has an “Polationist — 
record. 

Because of his seniority, R neal. 
tive Hamilton Fish of New Yok would 
become Chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, or of the Rules 
Committee. These two committees are 
shat ‘Replicas, incoding Wen 
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Supporters of the President warn that 
Republican victory would place all 
these committees in the of 
who could use their power 


Harbor. He insists that 
Republicans are as anxious to win 
the war as-are the Democrats. 
—— say that any attempt to 
put isolationist issue into the elec- 
campaign will wreck national unity 


attack on 
the 


on November 


:-1, The President has failed to pre- 
vent strikes in war industries, and has 
not controlled wages. High wages in 
war industries have drained workers 
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daa"'Come Back After the Election” 


ing was done to end the confusion on 
this problem until August, when the 
President appointed the Baruch com- 
mittee. 

4. The Democratic majority sought 
to put off such important war measures 
as nation-wide rationing of gasoline and 
meat until “after the elections.” 

5. Although the army needs youth of 
18 to 20 years of age, the President's 

rters want to delay such action 
“after the elections.” 

6. The Democratic majority's desire 
to put off vital war measures until 
“after the elections” shows that the Ad- 
ministration is trying to fight “a soft 
war,” and does not have faith in the 
patriotism of the American people. 

There are indications that public 
anger over this “after the elections” at- 
titude may result in a protest vote 
against present members of Congress. 

Recent moves of President Roosevelt 
may cut down this protest vote and 
keep Republicans from winning a ma- 
jority of seats in the House. The Presi- 
dent's speed in setting up an Office of 
Economic Stabilization to control prices 
and wages pleased the public generally. 


Summing Up 


In summing up this article, these 
points should be kept in mind. This 
election is important because: (1) The 
new Con must help win the war 
by providing the weapons needed by 
our fighting men. (2) It. must. support 
the Government's war on inflation. (3) 
Many of its members may still be in 
office when the problem of “winning 
the peace” must be faced and solved. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 


“First in War, 
First in Peace...” 


E honor Washington for his 

services as Commander in 
Chief during the Revolution, as 
president of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and as First 
President of the United States. 
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BYRNES THE 


O UNDERSTAND the importance 
J: the newly created of Director 

of Economic Stabilization, to which 
James F, Byrnes has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt, it is necessary to 
go back a bit. Out of the early confu- 
sion and welter of alphabet setups, two 
or three major agencies emerged to run 
the economic home front of the war 

One of these is the War Production 
Board under Donald M. Nelson, an- 
other is the Office of Price Administra- 
tion under Leon Henderson. A third, 
which has taken front rank more re- 
cently, is the War Labor Board under 
William H. Davis. 

WPB under Mr. Nelson had the en- 
tire war production ‘am under its 
control. It was Nelson’s job to deter- 
mine what materials how much 
should go into war needs, and what and 
how much into civilian channels. Mr. 
Henderson had the control of prices. 

OPA began modestly with a few hun- 
dred employees a year ago and has 
steadily pn. ahs out until today it 
has 6,000 employees in Washington 
alone, and 25,000 more employees scat- 
tered regio throughout the country. 

Mr. Davis ied up, in the WLB, 
the various problems related to labor 
and management, Chiefly, these have 
revolved around wages and hours. As 
strikes began to sound a sour and un- 
patriotic note, it became necessary for 
some Government agency —in which 
both management and labor would have 
confidence—to take responsibility for 
labor problems in war industries. 


Responsibility Without Power 


So we had these three important 
agencies on production, prices, and 
labor. But there were two troubles. One 
was that President Roosevelt had never 
given to Messrs. Nelson, Henderson and 
Davis the power and authority which 
should go along with the responsibility 
that was theirs. 

The other handicap was that Con- 


gress has jealously watched the growth 


of these executive agencies and has only 
grudgingly given them legislative sanc- 
tion. T Leon Henderson, for exam- 


ple. He is an able administrator and a 


civics 


‘STABILIZER’ 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washingten Correspondent 


first-rate economist. He is unselfishly 
patriotic, and wants to do his job eff- 
ciently. But he irritates some members 
of the House and Senate. They think 
he is somewhat of an autocrat. 

Con en did not want to give 
Henderson what they consider “unbri- 
dled er.” So they Seyed to the 
bone the appropriations ed to orer- 
ate the OPA. As a result Henderson 
eannot carry out the work the way he 
feels it should be done. The same situa- 
tion to a lesser degree applies to other 
agencies. 

So the economic end of the war 
effort had frankly not been hitting on 
all cylinders. Meanwhile, the inflation- 
ary spiral had been dangerously mov- 
ing . Congress and the President 
acted.Under the new price contro] leg- 
islation Congress passed at his request, 
the President has picked a man to take 
over the job of top economic boss. 

As Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Mr. Byrnes is armed with the 
largest unconditional grant of powers 
ever given a single individual except 
the President himself. He tops Nelson, 
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Henderson, McNutt, Davis, Eastman, 
and all the rest of the war agency 
heads. He is taking over the direction 
of the entire national economy. It is his 
job to coordinate all the other economic 
activities of the war—OPA, WPB, WLB, 
and the rest. He has control of civilian 
purchasing power, prices, and rents. He 
is ezar of wages and salaries. He is the 
boss on profits. Rationing and subsidies 
must get his okay as well as Leon 
Henderson’s. 

Because of the sweeping scope of 
these powers, President Roosevelt was 
politically astute in naming Associate 
Justice Byrnes of South Carolina (who, 
by the way, resigned a $20,000 a year 
life term as a member of the U. S. 
Supreme Court to take a war-duration 
job at a much smaller salary) rather 
than someone like Henderson. 


Byrnes—All-‘round Choice 

Mr. Byrnes is not a New Dealer, that 
is, he has no advanced social theories. 
But neither is he a reactionary. He is a 
middle-roader, a good politician, and— 
this is important—he is 100% loyal to 
President Roosevelt. He was the Ad- 
ministration leader in the Senate when 
he was named to the High Bench. Thus, 
his appointment sits well with Congress. 

He has the White House confidence, 
and yet Congress feels he is one of “our 
boys.” The crux of his official power 
lies in the wording of the lease of office 
given to Mr. Byrnes by the President. 
Ordinarily, executive orders detail the 
legal power supporting their adminis- 
trators and give — and verse as 
to penalties for violations and other 
means of enforcement. 

Mr. Byrnes is given as enforcement 
machinery whatever authority has been 
delegated to any other governmental 
department or agency. This is an all- 
sechiedin grant of power with plenty of 
teeth for its enforcement. 


Harris & Ewing 


Leaving White House, James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization, 
tells reporters why he was happy to take job of being top economic boss. 
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© Relations With Axis 
Argued in Argentina 


HALL or shall not Argentina fol- 
low the example of 19 other Amer- 


ican countries (all but Chile).and break’ 


off relations with the Axis? The argu- 
ment over this question grows hotter 
and hotter in the River Plate republic. 
(For the background of the dispute, see 
“Pan-Americana,” issue of Sept. 14-19. 

On September 29, the Chamber of 
Deputies (equivalent to our House of 
Representatives) voted 67 to 64 in 
favor of the move. The Rio Conference 
resolution recommending a break was 
also approved, by 71 votes to 59. The 
representatives of the Argentine people 
had gone on record as favoring united 
action with the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But this was only a gesture. Congress 
immediately adjourned unti] May 1943 
before the Senate had an opportunity 
to vote on these measures. The Senate 
would have turned them down, any- 
way, since an overwhelming majority 
of its members support President Ramon 
S. Castillo’s policy of “prudent neutral- 
ity.” In any case, the President had 
made it clear that he would pay no 
attention to any action Congress might 
take, since he maintains that the con- 
stitution gives him exclusive control 
over foreign policy. 

Castillo’s mind was not changed by 
Brazil's entrance into the war. In tact, 
the chief effect of this development was 


not to change any minds in Argentina, 
but to make everyone feel more strongly 
what he had felt before. Believers in 
neutrality hastened to fill 14 books with 
signatures approving the President's 
stand. On the other hand, students, 
labor organizations, many past and 
present political leaders, and thousands 
of plain citizens joined in enthusiastic 
pro-Brazilian demonstrations. 

While the President stands by his 
neutrality policy, he occasionally allows 
popular sentiment to push him into tak- 
ing some anti-Axis step. In September, 
for example, he dissolved the German 
Federation of Cultural and Welfare So- 
cieties, which according to democratic 
Argentinians was just a front organiza- 
tion for the Nazi Patty which was out- 
lawed years ago. 

State of Siege. Another subject of hot 
debate in the Argentine Congress is 
the “state of siege” instituted by the 
President on December 16, 1941. Un- 
der this regime, which is marked by a 
strict censorship of communications, 
newspapers have been forbidden to 
write about foreign affairs. 

Argentine liberals are violently op- 
posed to the state of siege. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies voted, 77 to 56, to lift 
it. But this again means little because 
of the adjournment of Congress and the 
attitude of the Senate. 

Another attack on the state of siege 
was delivered late in September bv the 
Buenos Aires Press Club. A manifesto 
by the Club pointed out that the state 
of siege was being used to suppress 
comment on matters like strikes and 
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provincial politics, which have nothing 
to do with foreign affairs. Many Argen- 
tinians think that the President is using 
the state of siege to gag those who 
oppose his re-election in 1943, 

Pre-election Maneuvers. In Argen- 
tina, as in the United States, political 
skirmishing starts long before the actual 
election, Although he has not said so, 
it is generally believed that Castillo 
intends to be a candidate for re-election. 

His most likely opponent is Augustin 
P. Justo, who was President from 1932 
to 1938. Justo belongs to Castillo’s 
political (National Democratic), 
but unlike the President he is a strong 
supporter of the United Nations. 

During his Presidency, Justo was 
made an honorary general of the Bra- 
zilian Army. When Brazil declared war 
on Germany and Italy he offered his 
services to President Vargas and flew 
to Rio, where he reviewed the inde- 
pendence day parade of the Brazilian 
Army standing beside Vargas. 

No one questions Justos sincere en- 
thusiasm for the democratic cause, but 
it cannot be denied that this was a 
shrewd political move. Justo is, in fact, 
in a very ee He has many 
supporters in the National Democratic 
Party. At the same time, his opposition 
to Castillo’s foreign policy has won him 
the favor of the opposition Radical 
Party. It is quite conceivable that if his 
own party does not nominate him for 
the Presidency the Radicals, who have 
no strong leader of their own, might 
do so. 

Neighborly Visits. In addition to the 
domestic problems which the war _has 
brought to. Argentina, that country’s 
Government is afraid that its disagree- 
ment with the other American republics 
over the war may strain Argentina's 
economic and political relationships 
with those countries. President Castillo 
is trying hard to improve relations with 
his nearest neighbors. He recently went 
to the little.Bolivian town of Yacuiba 
to confer with President Enrique Peia- 
randa. While there he drove the first 
spike in a railroad which will link 
northern Argentina with the oil fields 
of Bolivia. Argentina needs Bolivian oil 
so badly that it is paying for the 
railroad. 

In addition to this Presidential good- 


Sign on this booth in Buenos Aires 
street asks fer signatures backing 
President Castillo’s foreign policy 
of neutrality toward Axis nations. 
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will journey, the War Minister of Argen- 
tina has a visit to Para- 
guay, and an Argentine military mission 
has been in Peru. All these visits seem 
to be attempts by Castillo to prevent 
his country from becoming isolated 
because of its neutrality policy. 

Argentina's relations with a more dis- 
tant neighbor, the United States, are 

thaps the most difficult of all. There 
“ been a definite lack of friendly 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries in recent years. Neither is free of 
blame for this state of affairs. 

Argentina is the strongest, wealthiest 
and most energetic country in South 
America, and therefore feels that it 
should be the leader of the continent. 
Argentinians think that the United 
States also wants to influence Latin 
America, and they resent what they re- 
gard as poaching on their preserves. 
Because of this rivalry, Argentina and 
the United States usually find them- 
selves on opposite sides of any = 
that arises at Pan-American g ings. 

On the other hand, we have aroused 
the resentment of the Argentinians by 
our tariff in general and espe- 
cially by our refusal to import Argen- 
tine meat in a iable quantities. 
Argentina raises hen the same crops 
as we do, and our protective tariffs have 
made it almost impossible for Argentine 
products to be sold in this country. 

Our refusal, ‘since 1927, to allow 
fresh meat from Argentina to be brought 
into this country on any terms is a par- 
ticularly sore point. reason given 
for the em was that there was 
hoof and mouth disease in Argentina, 
and that our cattle might become in- 
fected. Argentinians feel that the real 
purpose of the ban was to protect Amer- 
ican live-stock growers oe foreign 
competition. 

To these long-standing grievances the 
war has added a new one. The Argen- 
tinians see us furnishing arms to all 
their neighbors, particularly to Brazil, 


which Argentina regards as a possible. 


enemy. But we have flatly refused to 
sell Argentina any kind of war mate- 
rial. The reason gi is that we do not 
have guns and planes to spare, and can- 
not waste them on neutral countries 


which would not use them against the — 


Axis. 


Brazilian high school students set a 
new style with sweaters ina 
Sao Paulo Brazil’s 
solidarity with other Nations. 
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© Brazil’s Mountain 
Of Iron Goes to War 


Itabira Mountain is a lonely peak in 
the j -clad hills of the Brazilian 
state of Minas Geraes. But it may prove 
to be one of Brazil’s most valuable pos- 
sessions. For it contains the only large 
iron mines in all of South America. 

The Itabira mines were first staked 
out in 1919 by an American engineer, 
P Farquhar. In 1922, financed by 
Engli , he founded the Itabira 
Iron Ore Company. But little ore was 
produced. 

For one thing, it was too expensive. 
The ore had to be hauled to the rail- 
head in trucks, five tons at a time. For 
another, the E: steel trust, which 
controlled Swedish and French mines, 
did everything it could to block this 
new competition. 

Now, Farquhar has seen his taith 
justified. For the war has shut off \Brit- 
ain’s supply of high-grade Swedish ore 
which must be mixed with low-grade 
English ore to make steel. And the Ger- 
mans are sinking many ore boats off 
Sierra Leone. So Brazil, the United 
States and Great Britain have made a 
deal which will ‘get Itabira ore to 
British blast furnaces. 

The United States is putting up $14 
million to pay for the necessary mining 
equipment and to extend the Victoria 
Minas railway up to the mines. Eng- 
land is turning the Itabira Iron Ore 
Company over to Brazil. Brazil promises 
to produce 1,500,000 tons of ore a year 
for three years. 


© Gallegos, Novelist 
Of the Llanos 


Juan Vicente Gomez, dictator of 
Venezuela for 26 years until he died in 
1935 at the age of 78, probably never 
read a book in his life. But he was so 
clever at handling men that his coun- 
trymen called him El Brujo, the Wizard. 

There was one time, however, when 
his cleverness failed him. He heard in 
1929 that a Venezuelan had written a 
bodk which showed a profound knowl- 
edge of the misery and backwardness of 
the Apure River region. Thinking it 
would be a good idea to have this 
writer where he could keep an eye on 
him, Gomez tried to bribe him by mak- 
ing him a Senator. But the new ap- 
pointee left Venezuela. 

That young man was Romulo Gal- 
legos, greatest of Venezuelan writers. 
Gallegos was born in Caracas on August 
2, 1884. When he was 28 he was Direc- 
tor of the Colegio Federal de Barcelona, 
and for the next 18 years (1912 to 
1930), he held high positions in his 
country’s school system. 

All this time he was writing plays, 
novels, short stories. But it was not 
until he published Dona Barbara in 
1929 that he became famous. This was 
the book that caused the run-in with 
Gomez. 4 

When Gomez died, Gallegos returned 
to Venezuela. He was the liberal-labor 
candidate for President in 1941, but 
was defeated by General Isaias Medina 
Angarita. 
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‘” CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. CAN THE GERMANS TAKE IT? 


If the statement is true circle the letter I’, if false circle 
the letter F. 

1. T F Morale is weakening so rapidly in Germany that a 
collapse seems imminent. 

2.T F One of Germany’s greatest lacks is coal. 

3. T F Germany seems to have sufficient motor oil. 

4. T F Food rationing in Germany has reached the starva- 
tion point. 

T F Many critics think that Germany's greatest weakness 

is in railroad transportation facilities. 
F Germany's war machine shows signs of immediate 


F > The Nazis do not permit the people of Germany to 


8. T F Germany's war machine van be more readily slowed 
down by bombing factories instead of railroads. 
9. T F The Gestapo prevents opposition from developing 
among the German 6, . 
T F Hitler has a great shortage of manpower for war 


ll. PRESIDENTIAL POWERS IN WARTIME 


If you agree with the statement circle the letter A, or 
the letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D_ Presidents, by interpretation of their powers, have 
fixed their limits of authority. 

2. A D_ The public is the court of last resort in establishing 
the range of Presidential authority. 

8. A D. Extension of Presidential authority in time of war 
is justified. 

- 4. A D Such extension breaks down the purpose of the 
three-fold division of . 

5. A D Suict edkavence to the princigle of dhtiae af 

tends to government. 

6. A D Of our presidents who have exercised wide author- 
ity in times past all have been liberal, democratic executives. 

7. A D Our Constitution is stronger and our rights more 
secure now than when President F; in D. Roosevelt first took 
office. " 

8. A D President Roosevelt must have wider and more 
drastic powers to meet the demands of war. 

9. A D Congress was forced by the President to pass the 
Economic Stabilization Act. 


itt. ARGENTINA’S ISOLATION 


Underscore the answer which best completes the state- 
ment: 

1. Apart trom Argentina the only South American nation that 
has not broken relations with the Axis is: (a) Peru; (b) Brazil; 
(c) Chile. “* 

2. A move to sever Argentina’s relations with the Axis was 
foiled by Argentina’s (a) Chamber of Deputies; (b) public 
opinion; (c) President. 

3. The government of Argentina at present operates under 
(a) “state of siege”; (b) dictatorship of proletariat; (c) free 
elections. 

4. entina’s President is: (a) Augustin P. Justo; (b) Ramon 
S. illo; (c) Getulio yr) 

5. One reason for lack of friendly co-operation between 
tina and the U. S. is because she: (a) is st to Europ all 
South American countries; (b) feels we should protect her coast 
line; (c) resents our weave shy South America. 

6. An im t uct Argentina which we refuse to 
admit into i v. $. se oil; (b) beef; (c) coffee. 





7. The only large iron mines in South America are located in: 
(a) Argentina; (b) Brazil; (c) Bolivia. 

8. Development of the Itabira iron mines is being financed 
largely by funds from: (a) Britain; (b) Brazil; (c)} United States. 


IV. DO YOU KNOW YOUR AIRPLANES? 


Underscore the answers which best complete the state- 


ment: 

1. Popular training planes are the: (a) Stearman PT-17; (b) 
— AT-9; (¢) Republic P-47; (d) North American Mustang 

2. Well known Army Sighter planes are the: (a) Curtiss P-40. 
(b) Republic P-47; (c) Boeing AT-15; (d) Ryan PT-16. . 

3. Among the Navy's ter planes are the: (a) Vought- 
Sikorsky Corsair; (b) Ha P-38; (c) Brewster Buffalo: 
(d) Grumman Wildcat. 

4. In the medium bomber class are the: (a) Martin B-26: 
(b) Douglas A-20; (c) North American B-25; (d) Vultee BT-13. 

5. Heavy bombers are the: (a) Consolidated PB 2 Y-2; (b) 
B-17-E; (c) Brewster Buccaneer. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


Obtain a copy of What Can ! Do from your local office 
of Civilian Defense or write for one to the OCD, Wash- 


ington, D. C. This pamphlet has eight short chapters of 


su ions to help you and your community get into line 
in war effort. For instance, there are 52,000,000 Amer- 
icans living in “target areas.” How well is your 


house, school, community for enemy air 
raiders? There are over 9,500,000 Amerisans taking all in 
volunteer spare-time war work. What are you doing with 
your spare time? How are you co-operating in salvage and 
conservation drives? Germany is spending 70 per cent of 
her national income for war. How much are you and your 
family paying in taxes and for War Bond purchases to help 
defeat Germany? American workers lost an average of 1( 
days work apiece last year because of illness or accidents. 

at are you doing to prevent accidents and disease? Are 
you a rumor monger? Do you live in a V-home? The entire 
class could co-operate by making a study of the pamphlet, 
What Can I Do, and preparing lists for use in homes, 
schools and community. Get going. This is the Peoples’ War. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 
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The people of China are fighting our common enemy with guns and 
swords against bombs and machine guns. But they go on fighting 


INCIDENT 


ANNOUNCER (American voice and 
accent): How is China fighting the 
war? Fighting for ndéarly five years, 
without ships or submarines, without 
heavy guns, without planes—China, 
how are you fighting? 

CHINESE peg voice and accent): 
Our le are ting. 

Ac (incredulously): You 
can’t fight with your bare hands! 

Curnese: We know how to make 
rifles and hand grenades—we have noth- 
ing else. 

ANNOUNCER: You = build can- 
nons and ships and planes 

pha have never built such 
things. We have always been a peace- 
ful people. 

ANNOUNCER: So when the war 
came— 

Curnese: So when the war came— 
well, there were only our people. When 
Japan attacked “us, our people rose, 
united — the enemy. Here’s a 

ina. Put Your finger on it 


gion, plenty of rain, and the streams 
run down hillsides. The houses are 
all of earth, with thatched roofs. 

ANNOUNCER: Are these people fight- 
ing? 

Cuinese: Every one of them: 
village—the head it is Li- Da. 

Sounp: Simple pastoral music, 
lage sounds, a hen cackles, a 
laughs, 

Li Da (@ strong, hearty 
voice): Ha, you black hen! Y. 
to our country, hiding your 
calls.) Mother of my sons! 

Li Ma (@ strong, 
voice at @ distance): I'm 


1 TE 


& 
z 
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By Pearl 8. Buck 


Li Da: The hen has laid an egg! 

Li Ma (coming closer): Where has 
she laid it now? The last time it was 
in the cabbage field. 

Li Da: This time it is in the rice bin. 

Li Ma: Oh, the cursed bird! She tries 
to hide her egg every day. Yes, here 
it is—look, old man, a big brown egg! 

Li Da: Which son shall we give it 
to? 

Li Ma (anxiously): There you put 
me a ion. Of course to the eldest, 
because he is a soldier. 

Li Da: Why not to our second son? 
He fights, too, even if it isn’t in the 
army. 

Li Ma: It is harder to fight in the 
army. Besides, what if our eldest is 
sent away to fight? They are sending 
our men away now. Oh, these Ja 

anese—these devil dwarfs! They are like 


t not our 


The hill mem got fifty of the enemy. 
He told me before he slept at dawn. 

Ma: You always favor the sec- 
one 4 


Is there an egg? (the voice approaches) 
Oh, an egg—an egg! For me! 

Li Da: Do you think should 
have it when yous second has 
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Li Da: You are only eight years old. 

Cup: But, Da, I am so tall! 

Li Ma: Your eldest brother said he 
might come today or tomorrow because 
his regiment is to be sent away— 

Cum_p: Where? 4 

Li Ma: How do I know where? But 
I think he ought to have the egg— 

Cump: Oh, M-Ma, I think I will be 
a soldier and not a hill man. Soldiers 
have guns—they always have guns, 
don’t they, Da? And the hill men don’t 
always. Second brother ought to have a 
gun, oughtn’t he, Da? 

Li Da: He'll get one from some dead 
Jap when his turn comes. He’s one of 
the young ones and he has to wait his 
turn. 

Cup: When he’s sixteen, will he 
get a gun? 

Li Da: Maybe before then— 

Cup: Couldn’t we put the egg into 
some soup and divide it between my 
two brothers and then they would both 
give me a taste? 

Sounp: Both father and mother 

h. 

Li Da: Oh, we rightly named you 
Little Pig. 

Li Ma (joyously): There's our eld- 
est! Oh, son—son! 

Cump: Elder Brother — (Footsteps 
running on hard baked earth, a young 
man’s steps.) 

Younc Man’s Voice; Little Pig, you 
have grown tall! 

Li Da: ‘Little Pig, call your second 
brother— 

Cump (voice receding as he goes 
out): Second Brother, wake up, wake 
up. 
_ a Son (sleepy voice in dis- 
tance): What?—I am coming—where 
are my shoes? 

Cup: Here they are. 

Seconp Son: Little Pig—I killed four 

apanese— 

; CuiLp: With that old sword? 
Seconp Son: Yes—and my two 
hands! We were watching for them— 
ten of us—hiding in the wheat along the 
road— 
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rhythmic, sub- 
hing feet on a cobbled 
road. Music fades down under. 

Seconp Son (panting): The Japs— 
the Japs! They're out for food. 

Man’s Voice: How many? 

Seconp Son: Twenty-three. I counted 
them before I ran. 

AnoTHER Voice: That’s more than 
we can kill. Two to one is the certainty 
—two of them to one of us. 

Seconp Son: We can kill threé 
apiece. 

Sounp: Music fades out to marching 
feet in the distance which constantly 
grows louder as they approach. 

Seconp Son: Twenty-four—I see 
them by the moonlight—I'll take four. 

Man: They took my cow last night. 
I'll kill an extra one for that if the boy 
misses. 

Man: Hush! 

Sounp: The feet are very near now. 
There is a mutter of voices in a strange 
language. 

Seconp Son: Now? 

Man: Wait till you see their eyes. 

Sounp: Voices loud, footsteps near. 

Seconp Son: Now! 

Sounp: There is the sound of attack, 
guns, yells, moans, a scream of men’s 
voices, the guttural sound of a 
A crash of dissonant music abrupt 
broken off. 

Seconp Son: I caught them with my 
bare hands, Little Pig! That's the 
trouble with having nothing but a 
sword. You have to catch them with 
your “hands— 

CuLp: Didn’t any of them have a 
gun? 

Seconp Son: They all had guns, but 
it isn’t my turn to keep one yet—maybe 
next time— 

Cuitp: Quick—Elder Brother is wait- 
ing—and the hen has laid an egg. 

Seconp Son: Again? She laid only 
two days ago. 

Sounp: Voices of greeting as Sec- 
ond Brother emerges from house. 

Seconp Son: Elder Brother, here you 
are! 

L1 Da: Come, Second Son. 

Seconp Son: Oh, what a gun—what 
a fine gun. Do you know what I want? 
A Garand—it’s American—but I'll take 
any gun. 

Cuttp: Let me touch the gun, Elder 
Brother. Oh, it’s smooth and hard. Shall 
I have a gun like that when I'm big? 

Li Ma: There'll be no war by then. 

Li Da: When can this war end if we 
have no weapons? 

Expest Son: I am being sent to the 
south. 

Li Ma: Oh, I have all these good 
sons and war takes them. 

Cup: M-Ma, you are wiping your 
eyes with the egg! 

Li Da: Give me the egg. 


Li Ma: No, I am going to cook 
at once. I shall put a fittle’ garlic in 
Eldest Son, the way you like it. I don 
forget what you like. 

: I want to carry the egg to the 
kitchen. 

Li Ma: Do you think I would let 
anybody carry this egg but me? But 
you can walk beside me and look at it. 

Sounp: The men laugh as the sounds 
of footsteps recede. 

Li Da: Now, my Elder Son, tell me 
why you go south: : 

Expest Son: Father, the enemy is 
gaining in the south. They have taken 
the white man’s country in the islands. 


Seconp Son: The white man’s coun- 


try! But not Java? 

Expest Son: Yes, even Java. 

Li Da (wailing): Ai-ya—alas, alas, 
that treasure house! 

Seconp Son: Oh, if the white men 
had given us a few planes—even a 
hundred or two, we could have at- 
tacked! 

Expest Son: From the flank. Yes, we 
all know. But we were given no planes. 

Seconp Son: Where are the Flying 
Tigers? 

Expest Son: Can they be every- 
where? They have had to guard the 
Big Road. Besides, they were only a 
hundred and some are killed. 

Li Da: I thought when the enemy 
had made the western people angry 
upon their own coasts that the war 
would be won! I thought— 

Seconp Son: There is no Chinese 
and American and English now. We are 
all fighting together. They ask us to 
come and help them and so we go. 

Li Da (bitterly): They ask you to 
come and help them—you with your 
bare hands— 

Expest Son: I have this gun. 

Li Da: A gun in your bare hands to 
fight against the enemy in the sky with 
machine guns! How will you get to 
Burma! It is thousands of miles. 

Ex.pest Son: We will walk. 

Lr Da: Walk! 

Ex.pest Son: How else? 

Li Da: Will there be planes to help 
you when you get there? 

Expest Son: We do not know. 
Sounp: The sound of men singi 
the Chinese army song “Arise—Arise, 
and their feet marching, hundreds of 

feet. An officer's voice shouts. 

Orricer: The city lies ahead now 


‘less than ten miles. You are to divide 


NOTICE 
All radio rights,in the play, 
Chinese Incident, are the prop- 
erty of the author and are avail- 
able through her agent, David 
Lloyd, 49 East 34th Street, New 











York, New York. 





MeENn’s Voices: Yes! 

OrrFicer: Forward—march! 

Sounp: Singing begins again but 
a ee 


Li Da (passionately): How shall we 
oh eae 
cities 

E.pest Son: We ask that, but no 
one answers. 

Gm (a girl's voice distant. Coming 
nearer): Da—Da! 

Li Da (shouting): What now? 

Gm (panting): I was hoeing the 
cabbages and I lay down on the ground 
to rest for a minute—when my ear 
pressed the earth—I heard the roaring 
like dragons— 

Expest Son: The enemy! 

Li Da: Wait—it can’t be—why, they 
haven't come this way for three moons— 

Seconp Son: We killed so many iast 
night—they’re angry. 

ta Da: Run-ail of you—hide your- 
selves! 

Sounp: Distant planes, unmistakably 
rising but continuing down under. 

Cunese Voice: It is the enemy. 
Over the. little village of the Li family 
and over hundreds like it the enemy 
planes roar like dragons across the sky, 
dropping their bombs in revenge for 
the many the guerrillas have killed. 

Sounp: The 8 roar , there 
is the screaming of voices. Pig's 
voice cries out above all and goes off in 
a wail. There are three explosions, then 
receding planes fading down under. 

CuunesE Voice: It was such a little 
village, the Li village. Three bombs 
were enough for its ruin. 

Li Da (out of silence, in a strange 
hushed voice): Can you hear me, 
Mother of my sons? 

Li Ma (her voice strangled): 1 am 
living—but I cannot move— 

Seconp Son: Father, this beam—if 
we’ lift it the weight of the roof will 
be off her— 

Li Da: Yes—together—you at that 
end with your sister— 

Sounp: They lift in unison with a 


cry. 
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Li Ma (faintly): Where is my Eldest 


Son? ~ 

ELDEST Son: Here I am, Mother. 
Hold to-me— Now, I lift you. Put your 
arms about my neck. 

Li Ma: I can’t walk. I can’t feel my 
legs— 

Cmts The beam was across her 
back— 

Li Da: Lay her here on the thresh- 
ing floor 


Grac: What have you in your hand, 
M-Ma?P . - 

Li Ma (laughing hysterically): Oh, 
the egg—look, it is I am 
broken instead of the egg. Little 
Pig will ! 

Li Da: is Little Pig? 

Sounp: They all call. 

VomcEs: Little Pig! 


Li Ma: But didn’t he run out to you? 
I told him to run out. He can run 
faster than I can—but the roof fell (her 
voice rises to a scream of agony) —he is 
under the roof— 

Li Da: Quick—dig. 

Sounp: Subdued drums fading down 
under. 

Cuingse Voice: They dig for nearly 
an hour under the hot noonday sun. 
At every ruined house there are weep- 


ing le and calling. Not a 
oe ae stands whale. They 
find Little Pig at last. He is dead. His 
little body is crushed into a pulp of 
blood bones. 

Sounp: Drums fade out. 

Li Ma: Lay him here—put him be- 
side me—oh, my little son— 

Gm: Only this morning he —he 
helped me 
the hen 
be an egg. 

Li Ma: It was this egg—he wanted it 
and I didn’t give it to him. I wish I 
had given it to him. He said his broth- 
ers ought to have, it because they are 
fighting. 

E_pest Son: I can't eat it. 

Seconp Son: You must eat it. You 
have to march thousands of miles. 

Evpest Son: What about yau? It is 
time you went back to the hills. 

Seconp Son: Yes, I must go back. 
We will have to take revenge for this. 
We will take our revenge, be sure of 
that, Mother. 

Li Ma: But it won't bring Little Pig 
back! 

Girt: Give me the egg. 1. will divide 
it between There, you drink this 
half, Elder Brother, and you this, Sec- 
ond Brother. 

Evpest Son: if this egg were wine, 
I would drink my pledge to Little Pig. 

Seconp Son: We have no wine. 


Expest Son: We can ge with 
what we have. (A el ap I 
pledge my body and my gun to this 
war against the enemy. 


weeds—then he heard 
le and he said there must 
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Seconp Son: I have no gun—I have 
rie Mf body—and this old sword— 
I ge— 


Seconp Son: I drink— 

Li Ma (faintly): You cannot go now 
—with our house in ruins and Little 
Pig not buried—and I not able to move 


m x a 
™ a: They must go, Mother of my 
sons. See, they are all that we have and 
we must give them— 
Good-by, Father — 
Mother— 
Seconp Son: Per they will give 
me a gun fa ee they will— 
Sounp: Sound of : ; 
Gmu’s Voice: Good-by—my brothers. 


Li Ma (in half whisper): Little Pig's 


body— 
‘Lt Da: I will bury it. 
Sounp: Music, very soft and plain- 
tive. 
_ Cunese Voice: This is how we 
fae, Se ee Te nies cod in 
ills, guns in their hands and swords, 
against bombs and machine guns from 
the sky. But they go on fighting. They 
travel light, they travel silently. They 
attack enemy by surprise. They 
carry no food, but everywhere go 
‘are fed by villagers who will go 
food Ives to feed their 
men. People, soldiers and guerrillas, 
we are alf fighting 
Sounp: Music fades out. 
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yY 9 
known to millions of Americans and 
Chinese as a tireless worker for 
racial tolerance and for better mu- 
tual understanding between the 
people of the Western Heinisphere 
and the people of Asia and Austral- 
asia. Much of this work is being 
done through the East and West 
Association (see page 2), a non-profit 
organization founded by Mrs. Buck 
last January to help tell the peoples 
on two sides of the world about each 
other. 

Mrs. Buck knows the Chinese 
people as well as she does Americans. 
Born in West Virginia, she was 
taken to China by her’ missionary 
parents when she was less than four 
months old. There she grew up, 
learning to speak Chinese before she 
did English. About a dozen years 
ago she returned to America and 
began publishing the books and 
articles that have made her famous. 
Last autumn this Nobel Prize winner 
attended a class in radio script writ- 
ing at Columbia University and has 
since been turning out scripts that 
will help acquaint the East and the 
West. This is one of them. 


Ww ww 


AMERICAN Voice: They are all fight- 
ing. China has millions of men like the 
sons of Li Da, hardy, strong, brave, 
fighting and ready to fight harder as 
soon as they have the weapons. Hear 
what an English officer says. 

Encuisn Voice: “We were struck by 
five things about the Chinese: first, 
their implicit faith in the leadership of 
the Generalissimo; second, their serious 
er ee of the role they have to 
play in China’s struggle against aggres- - 
sion and the relation of that role to the 
whole war pattern; third, their disci- 
pline, which was superb, and their 
_ faith in their young leaders—as 

natural soldiers as you would find 
anywhere in the world—who receive in- 
stant and unquestioning _ obedience; 
fourth, the completeness and accuracy 
of their intelligence work and the speed 
and silence of their: movements which 
combined to give full scope to their 
daring initiative; and, fifth, that we are 
thankful those fellows are with us 
rather than against us.” 

AMERICAN Voice: The Chinese have 

irty-five million men ready to fight, 
re armies and guerrillas. They 
need weapons, guns, tanks, planes. 
These America can and must send to 
win this war. China needs us, but we 
need China. 





- Copyright 1942, by Pearl S. Buck. First 
published 


in Asia Magazine. 
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IR JOHN SUCKLING and his friends and fellow- 
poets loved to surprise their readers. They liked 
neat couplets at the end of a poem which changed 

its entire meaning. They liked witty lines which meant 
more the more they were studied. They were the 
poets of wit and paradox. Since many people in this 
age too like this kind of poetry, the poets of the Sev- 
enteenth Century have gained a renewed popularity in 
recent years. 

We can be sure that Sir John had his tongue in his 
cheek when he wrote “The Constant Lover.” The first 
two stanzas shock the reader with their strange idea of 
constancy, as the poet intended they should. Then, 
in the next stanzas, the reader discovers the truth— 
that the poet is really in love and really faithful. The 
poem is merely a witty tribute to the lady who thus 
holds him. 

At first sight, the lines seem almost careless, with 
their petulant exclamations, “Out upon it,” and “The 
spite on ’t is,” but they have the easy grace of skillful 


writing. They are easy to remember. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


IFE provided plenty of excitement 

_ for Sir John Suckling, but. he pro- 

vided even more for himself. At nine- 

™ teen he gave up the gay life of wealthy 

') courtier in the court of King James to 

* wander over Europe seeking adventure. 

He offered his services to the King of 

Sweden and performed astounding feats of valor in many 

battles. Then he returned to England and fought for his 

own king. When he died, just three centuries ago this year, 

at the age of thirty-three, his life had presented many 

dramatic contrasts of poverty and splendor, of public ad- 
venture and literary seclusion. 

Many people have lived dramatically, however, and have 
been forgotten in much less than three hundred years. It is 
for three or four poems, we can almost say for three or 
four stanzas, that we remember Suckling. He concluded a 
few lines of advice to a lover with the gaily impudent sug- 
gestion: . 


“If of herself she will not love 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her!” 


THE CONSTANT LOVER 


By SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 
And am like to love three more 
If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on ’t is, no praise 

Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 


Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


SOVMUANUUUUOOONDUAAELEEUOONOGHANAOUAAUOOOUUOOUUOUOOOAAOUAUAUAATOAUUOOOOUOOOUUUUANEOGOGAOAGOOAH OOOO AOU EENOLOOEAOOAAUGUOOOOOOOOOOOOUOAAONESAOOOOOOOOGOUOOUOOOOUULAAOLAONUOOOOG4OGGOOOOOOGOOUROOAOUOOONUAAAOOUAEGGOOOOUHOHAOOSOOLOAADUGAUOAUELCAOOOOUOUONGGNAOOOAOONIOUT 


Most famous of his stanzas is the description of a bride i 
his amusing poem, “A Ballad upon a Wedding”: 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light: 

But O she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


Suckling belonged to a group called “The Cavalier 
Poets,” men who were soldiers and courtiers before they 
were poets. Robert Herrick was the only one among them 
who studied the art of poetry seriously. You probably know 
his poems, “To Daffodils.” Probably you know also the 
famous stanza by Richard Lovelace, “Stone walls do not 
a prison make—”. The deeds of the Cavalier Poets are 
pretty much forgotten, but a few of their lyrics, tossed off 
lightheartedly in an idle moment, were too gay and gallant 


to die. : : 
Charlotte Van de Water 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies and English) 
Stepping Stones of the Pacific 
Some “arm-chair” strategists ask why 
United Nations forces in the western 
Pacific do not strike more directly at 
japan. The class after studying the map 
of this area will realize the problems 
involved in our Far Eastern offensive. 


Fact Questions: 

(a) Can you see by the how Ja 
PN Es lah Pc Aer 
(b) How many bases has Japan between 
Tokyo and Timor? Between Tokyo and 
New Guinea? (c) What did Japan gain by 
flanking the coast of southern Asia? (d) 
What advantages have the United Nations 
gained by wresting the Solomons from 
Japan? (e) = aoe of bases and 
supply must be before the United © 
Nations can make a sustained offensive 
igainst Japan proper? 


George Washington 

The leadership of Washington 
through the dark » of our Revolution 
serves aS an example to Americans to- 
day. Have class list outstanding qual- 
ities he displayed. 


Discussion Questions: 

(a) In what ways do our soldiers and 
sailors today face same kind of 
lems Was’ ’s met? (b) Did 


Washin ve to contend with Fifth 
Columnists? (c) In what ways could the 
War for be likened 

present conflict with respect to: (1) issues 
at a7 (2) central control and organiza- 
tion; ($) political leadership; (4) raisin 
and equipping the armed forces? : 


Types of Planes 


War consult The War for Freedom, Schol- . 


astic Corporation, 1942, pp. 21-24. 
Topics for Special Investigation: 
Consult the Aircraft Yearbook for 
1942 and obtain a list of our leading 
airplane manufacturers. Locate on a 
large outline map the points where 
these factories are most heavily concen- 
trated, 
Make silhouettes of major types of 
aircraft out of stiff black paper and drill 
class in identifying such types of planes. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Votes for Victory 
Modern Problems, American History 

Some Americans have the bad habit 
of neglecting to vote except in pres- 
idential elections. Classes should under- 
stand that all elections are important— 
that the price of freedom is “eternal 
or After class has read the ar- 
icle on the coming elections have all 
pupils list three or more reasons why 
the Congressional elections are signifi- 
cant this year. 
Discussion Questions: 

(a) Should Con 2 who have op- 

the Administration be re-elected this 

year? Give reasons for your answer. (b) 
What stand did some Republicans take 
toward Wilson’s forei licy at the close 
of World War I? (c) to any reason to 
believe that there may be a like stand at 
the close of this war? Explain your answer. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Take a census of the class to find out 
how many parents voted in primaries, 
and how many registered. Explain to 
class importance of taking part in pri- 
maries and: in registering. 

Take a-census of the iB to find out 
how many pupils know names and par- 
ties of Senators from their state; (b) 
Con an from their district; (c) 

representative in state legislature; 
(d) Candidates for Congress from their 
district 


Consult any advanced American his- 
tory for information about Congres- 
sional elections during the Civil War 
and World War I. Did party line-ups 
change? How did these elections influ- 
ence immediate and future develop- 
ments? Consult also Schattschneider, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 2-7 Issue) 
For Social Studies: 

The United States Supreme Court 
Opens a Year of Important Decisions. 

Fighting Norway: The Viking Peo- 
ple Refuses to Surrender. 

Forum of the Future: Toward a 
People’s Peace, by Grayson L. Kirk 
and Walter R. Sharp. 

Propaganda in American History, 
by Henry Steele Commager. 

For English Classes: 

“Mr. Miniver Carries On,” by Jan 
Struther. 

Letter-Writing, by Agnes N. Bass. 

Poems to Remember: Sonnets of 


Shakespeare. 
“Hostage,” a story by Bernard 


— 


For All Classes: 
Vocational Guidance: Your High 
School Course and Your War Job. 














E. E., Party Government, Farrar, New 
York, 1942, pp. 151-58. 


Inside Washington 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and family 
are greatly confused by the many 
Washington agencies that affect them. 
They are now wondering why a Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization has 
been appointed. The class should read 
the article “Byrnes, the Stabilizer” and 
discuss the ppewing questions: 

(a) What principal agencies in Wash- 
ington concern the consumer more or less 
directly? (b) What restrictions have held 
up the work of these agencies? (c) What 
is the job of Director Byrnes? 


Can Germany Take It? 
Modern Problems, European History 
Discussion Problems: 


(a) What German official's recent ad- 
dress gives evidence of weakening morale 
among the people? (b) What evidence is 
there that British morale remains high? (c) 
What factors tend to weaken Germany's 
war machine? (d) Can Hitler meet labor 


shortages as satisfactorily as can the U. S.? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Watch newspapers carefully for one 
week and clip items concerning German 
morale. To what extent are these items 
likely to be true, or the product of wish- 
ful thinking? Report findings and con- 
clusions to the class. 

Make a map showing railroad lines in 
German-controlled Europe. Show also 
railroad junction cities and position of 
Russian oe 


Argentina (Pan-Americana) 
Modern Problems, World History 
Argentina, the strongest of the South 
American nations, has thus far remained 
neutral together with Chile. The classes 
should understand reasons for this 
stand. (For Chile, see Scholastic, Oct. 
12, p. 14.) 


Discussion Questions: 

(a) Do Argentina’s reasons for neutrality 
seem as sound as do Chile’s? (b) Contrast 
the degree of political democracy in these 
two countries. (c) How can you account 
for these differences? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Make a list of reasons why Argentina 
and the U. S. are not on the best of 
terms. Indicate your recommendations 
for each item listed. 

(Continued on next page) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 
I. Can the Germans Take It? 1-F; 2-T; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 
III. Argentina's Isolation: 1-c; 2-c; 38-a; 
4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-b; 8-c. 
IV. Do You Know Your Airplanes? 1-a, 
b; 2-a, b; 3-a, c, d; 4-a, b, c; 5-a, b. 


RS’ SECTION 
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Presidential Powers in War Time 


American History, Modern Problems 

Pupils should have a clear under- 
standing of these wartime powers. 
American history classes might consult 
texts for further information abqut the 
powers used by each of the presidents 
mentioned in Professor Commager’s ar- 
ticle. Have class tabulate precedents 
set by Presidents Lincoln and Wilson 
that provide grounds for war powers 
today. 

Histo - Problems classes should 
discuss t uestions: (a) What ulti- 
mate check as Congress upon the 
President? (b) How can aa one opin- 
ion check Presidential authority? (c) 
Why is the principle of separation of 
powers a means rather than an end in 
itself? (d) Do you feel that Congress 
is losing its leadership in American gov- 
ernment? Give reasons for your answer. 
(See “How Public Opinion Affects Cun- 
duct of the war,” Scholastic, Oct. 19, 
1942, p. 12.) 

Every member of the class should list 
tour reasons why extension of Presiden- 
tial authority is necessary in wartime 
and should show how such authority 
can ultimately be checked. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult Huston, L., “After All, Con- 
gress Is We the People,” The New York 
Times Magazine, October 11, 1942, 
p. 14. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
October 1903 

Part of the charm of this story lies in 
the fact that it presents its material in 
an utterly “poker-faced” manner. Pupils 
will rae A recognize the events them- 
selves as familiar ones, for Hallowe’en- 
ing has not changed much for young- 
sters through the years. But they may 
need to be directed to look for the fun 
that lies just beneath the surface—in 
Grandpa Prophater’s “tongue-in-cheek” 
warnings, in Mother’s  serious-faced 
statement that: Lon was not at Prince- 
ton, in Katie's protective fairy story 
about Agnes’ escape from the Waug- 
hops’ bulldog, 

To pre - pupils for the full enjoy- 
ment of the story, then, it is suggested 
that a preliminary discussion be held 
along these lines: 

1. What are some of the innocent pieces 
of mischief that children are up to at 
Hallowe'en time? 

2. What is the usual reaction of a 
to such goings-on? Of the neighbors? ( 
fact that some parents are indulgent, on 
haps even encouraging so long as the mis- 

‘hief remains harmless, should be empha- 
sized. ) 

3. What effect does panic have on a 
person? (It makes him exaggerate his own 
peril until he believes the very worst. ) 

Then ask the pupils to read this story, 
watching for some of the things dis- 


cussed in class, When they finish, let 


jorge Rw oer Bisel 


“Sharpen Your Wits”). This will 
as a test of how well they have bean 
able to see beneath the surface. For 
further discussion, use these questions: 

1. Who was Peter Stuyvesant? 

2. How did Mr. and Mrs. Smith “ 
the buck” on disciplining the children? 

3. About how old do you think Agnes 
~ Tootie were? 

4. Why did Grandpa Prophater suspect 

Katie’s story? 


For further investigation: 


1. Report to the class on Sally Benson’s 
book, Junior Miss, or on the play or radio 
feature based on the book. 

2. Read other stories in Meet Me in St. 
Louis and report to the class. 


Full Fathom Five 


Have the story read aloud in class, 
asking pupils to watch closely for evi- 
dence to help them decide se the 
story is true or not. When the reading 
is completed, allow the class members 
to discuss these points: 

1. Do you, personally, believe the any 
to be true? Can you see any 
nation for the ise supernatural facts 
of the story? 

2. Do you think Mr. Woolleott believes 
the story? Why does he enjoy telling it? 

3. What is the reference of the title? 
(“Full fathom five thy father lies; Of his 
bones are coral made.” From Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest.) Why is it appropriate 
here? 

4. Why do you suppose Woollcott keeps 
the seaweed between pages in 
Bullfinch’s M ? 

5. What do you think of Woollcott as a 
story-teller? 


Adventures in Reading 


When pupils have read the article, 
raise these questions: 

1. What was the Greek idea of 
(Obviously there will not be time 
full explanation of this very tine for py 
ject, but Aristotle’s idea that tragedy 
should upply “purification of the ions 
—_ arousing of fear pity” 
should be mentioned. If further informa- 
tion is desired, an modem ency or 
history of drama wil furnish it. noe 
drama and t .) 

2. Do you le village as 
good a ‘of ple a the ‘nob ~o2 
Hamlet or the proud Mac th? 

8. Have you read any other books by 
Dorothy Sayers? What did you get besides 
detection? (Murder Must Advertise gives 
a thorough background in adv 
agency work. Gaudy Night sives tyne 
picture of cabediiiby” research 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 
Chinese Incident 

Here is a ready-made radio play 
which you may use in your c 


emphasize the moving power of al 
interpretation. For greatest effectiveness 


you will need a sound-effects “man,” 


and the ore pati 
sr femainanonymons You . 


loud-speaker 

players project 

a curtain or screen. Faces fom bein 

idea to divide the class into two groups, 

cue te aon einen ie Oe 
aoe ta a complete 2 x 

t do not te 

of th codhoand which patience ply 

ing which parts. Credit may be given 

afterwards. 


Note for All Classes: This play and 

the “Victory Story of the Week” offer 
an excellent opportunity to emphasize 
the importance of cooperation between 
the East and the West. Mrs. Buck’s 
East-West Association is one agency 
which is intended to promote the kind 
of relations we must strive for. In this 
connection, Mrs. Buck’s article in the 
new magazine, American Unity, men- 
tioned in last week’s Scholastic (p.3-T), 
offers vaiuable ideas. Pupils might be 
asked to think what they can do to for- 
ward unitv between the East and the 
West. 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 


In previous issues we have suggested 
a system for testing both reading speed 


and comprehension. You will find this 


system explained in detail on pave 2-T 
of our’ issue of Sept. 28—Oct. 3. 1942. 
The same svstem may be applied to anv 
article in the magazine which is of 
average difficulty bv simoly counting 
the words and computing your time 

groups according to this schedule: 
Group 1. about 500 words a mifiute: 
Group 2. about 300 words; Group 3, 
about 200. For comprehension tests, 
you.may either use those on the quiz 
page or devise a simple one of your 
own. 

If vou wish to use this week’s “Vic- 
tory Story” (about 800 words), place 
those who finish in 1% minutes or less in 
Group 1; those needing from 2% to 4 
minutes in Group 2; and those needing 
a longer time in Group 3. Here is a 
true-false test: 

1. Yung Wang traveled with Chinese 

in the front line of battle. (T) 

2. She made a propaganda picture for 
the Japanese. ( F) 

8. She is author of a series of radio 
plays. (F) 

4. She toured with her troupe in Indo- 
China and Malaya. (T) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. Check 1, 3, 4, 6. 

Tl. 1-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-e; 5-b. 

III. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a. 

IV. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F. 

Words to the Wise: 1-1; 2-e; 3-c; 4+; 
5-h; 6-u; 7-v; 8-t; 9-d; 10-j; ll-q . 12-k:; 
13-s; 14-0; 15-i; 16-p; 17-n; 18a, 19-a; 
20-g. 
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Models and Aviation, 
Willis C. Brown (D. C, Heath 
Company). The material in this text is 
pre for use in the ninth or tenth 
grade “as a “first course” in aviation. 
Contains questions and exercises on 
each unit, of terms, and bibli- 
ography. to teach elements of 
aviation by actual practice in model 
. Brown is of 
of in the 
Boston Public Schools, now on leave of 
ibsence as a consultant to the U. S. 
fag Pea rhe Racy Bere 
on model buildin a in 
November 2 ieee of Schdlestic. 

Parachutes, by Herbert wes Ne 
court, Brace Company, $2.50). Ex- 
plains ae eee are made, how 
they are in war and peace, and the 
science of parachuting. History and de- 
velopment of the parachute, air resist- 
ance, the laws of a 
fic prineiples . Iiustrat 
with drawings and photographs. 

Your Future Is in the Air, by P. P. 
Willis (Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 
$2.00). The story of how American Air- 
lines made people air-travel conscious. 
A survey of the rapid progress of com- 
mercial aviation as seen in advertising. 
Many illustrations, posters, graphs, sta- 
tistics. Although not for general use, 
this book presents interesting material 
concerning a phase of aviation which 
was of t importance before the war 
and will be again one day. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America (Shoreham Building, 
Mine D. C.) publishes a large 
“press t” containing pictures and 
articles on war uction in aircraft. 
Especially bulletin board ma- 
terial. pa seg ol for identification 
of our own and enemy planes. This 
service is free. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools, leaflet number 68, released by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 
is an administrative tad teinvieetionsl 


guide with ial reference to the pre- 
liminary of avia- 
tion cadets. Contains ation on 
organization of guidance and ~ 


courses, 

selection of students, outline of pro- 
posed course, list of selected references 
and visual aids 


Your Wi 
put out 


is an attractive brochure 
nited Airlines (Chicago) 


which good motivating source 
material for various study units in avia- 


tion. May be with such 
school subjects as geography 
and 


art. 





history, sefence, arith 
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Teaching suggestions included. The 
booklet will be sent free to any teacher 
or school librarian. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL CANCELLED” 
The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
scheduled for Atlantic City at Thanks- 
has been cancelled because of 
of hotel facilities and diffi- 
culties of rtation. However, there 


ar business 
war emer- 
gency, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
November 27. Affiliated chibs are urged 
to send delegates to the meeting, so 


of ‘the Council during t 


3-T 


that teachers may have a share in the 
management of Council affairs. English 
clubs not now. affiliated with the Coun- 
cil are urged to become so affiliated at 
once, so that they can send delegates. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English annources the purchase of the 
Elementary English Review, a journal 
for teachers of the language arts in the 
elementary school. Beginning in Oc- 
tober, the Review becomes an official 
organ of the Council and will be edited 
by Council officers until an editor is 
chosen at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in November. Teachers of 
English at the elementary level are in- 
vited to submit articles for the Review 
at its new offices in Chicago (211 West 
68th Street). 
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A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








SUNDAY 


Womanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Opportunities for women in war 


p-m. Last minute 
fields and the domestic front. Includes 

reports from men covering 
the news fronts of the world. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions of 
currently important social, political, and 
economic issues. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
affairs by out- 


dation. 

Halls of Montezuma. MBS, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Exploits of our Marines in 
action. 

* "The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p-m. The U. S. War t informs 
Americans about our Army and our Allies. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:00— 
7:15 pam. Rex Stout attacks Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Tales of our heroes in World 
War IL. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Dramatized a — 
opponents in Total War, presented un 
the auspices of the War Production Board. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Draimatizations of scientific 
developments related to the nation’s war 
effort. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Subjects covered this month include 
Nov. 2, Power in the Air; Nov. 9, Com- 
munications; Nov. 16, Explosives at Work; 
Nov. 28, Bricks of the Universe; Nov. 30, 
The Magic of Matter. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p.m. Discussions of the men who have 
fought for freedom the ages. 

Food Ferum. MBS, 4:30—5:00 p.m. 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


cultures of the 21 Latin American repub- 
lies. 


TUESDAY 
Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Holiday music of the oa 
and — op Music. Nov. 3, Elec- 
tion Day; Nov. 10, Armistice Day; Nov. 
17, Southern Mountain Festival; Nov. 24, 


Day. 
Call. NBC, 7:30—38:00 
p-m. Dramatizations and discussions of im- 
portant wartime economic questions. 
Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Men in the camps send news 
and entertainment tc the folks back home. 
Story Dramas by Olmsted. NBC, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 
great modern short stories. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
Dramatizations of the hi of our hemi- 
. Nov. 4, Mora, Foe of the Fili- 
buster; Nov. 19, Black Napoleon of Haiti; 
Nov: 25, Balboa Discovers the Pacific. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick discusses 
new books, and interviews their authors. 

The World Today, CBS, <a ORE oe 
p-m. Forei correspondents broadcast 
news from uw theatres of the world. 

The Man Behind the Gun. CBS, 
10:30—11:00 p.m. Dramatic accounts of 
the work and experiences of our fighting 
forces, including the merchant — 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American chil- 
dren. Nov. 12, The Stranger in Primrose 
Lane, by Noel Streatfield; Nov. 19, The 
Flying Death, by Richard Gill. 

Highways to Health. CBS, 4:30— 
4:43 p.m. Noted psychiatrists discuss the 
beneSt of their science in promoting war- 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern War 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special features. 
The programs that are listed here 
are subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
‘casting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network; MBS, Matal Broadcast- 
ing System. 
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time nationa: morale and in selecting can- 
didates for armed services. 

Victory and You. MBS, 9:15—9:30 
p.m. Leaders of America’s major industries 
discuss their role in the world of tomorrow. 
Presented through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p.m. Heroic exploits of the U. S. Navy. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The development of music 
in the Americas. 


FRIDAY 

This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. The Office of War Information co- 
operates in stressing the sociological and 
historical importance of the war, and in 
showing how American youth can aid in 
the fight for victory. Student discussions 
conclude each program. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Scholastic Round Table contrib- 
utors will be featured on the third Friday 
of each month on Ted Malone's program of 
poetry, heard daily during the week. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. Federal Government activity in 
wartime. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00— 
10:30 a.m. Informational program show- 
ing how children can help in winning the 
war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture answer questions on buying and 
spending. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. A young American research 
student travels through Latin America, 
studying its culture, its customs, and its 
people. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatizations of 
the Coast Guard in action. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Service 
Director, reviews the week’s news in sci- 
ence, and introduces guest speakers from 
the field. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. A musical program dedicated 
to the motion of North American inter- 
est in Latin American culture, and broad- 
cast over Columbia’s Network of the 
Americas. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
discussion on current affairs. 

Chieago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9:00—10:00 p.m. Favorite operettas and 
operas in special radio adaptations. 
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reel-sound film which tells the story of 
our fight against the ravages of infantile 
paralysis, with special emphasis on the 
work being carried on by the National 
Foundation since” its establishment in 
1938. Available for purchase from the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
CADET CRUISE—One reel sound film 
illustrating the life and work of Cadets 
while attending the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecticut. 
Includes scenes of a Cadet training 


.cruise aboard a Coast Guard Cutter. 


Available without charge from Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR—Four-reel 
sound film tracing the history of man’s 
conquest of the air in chronological 

uence, beginning with a series of 
historical photographs showing the early 
attempts of man to fly; the — 
ment of lighter-than air craft, and 
history and development of heavier- 
than-air craft. Includes details of air- 
plane construction and operation, to- 
gether with an explanation of the theo 
of flight. Available for rental throug 
Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION—One-reel 
sound film on our agricultural re- 
sources, with special emphasis on the 
importance of the AAA in helping farm- 
ers produce more foods needed for our 
war program. Available through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D. C. 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE—One 








TIMELY! FASCINATING! 


THIS IS INDIA 


Here is a remarkable film of the land of 
Ghandi—of castes—taboos—unique cus 
toms, and political upheaval. This most 
interesting picture presents a clear insight 
into the complex pattern of humanity that 
is India. 5 reels, 16 mm. sound 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-26 New York 
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ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
roa RE -reel_ sound — demon- 
strating how es fly, an 

how various ioe fae are de- 
signed to perform specific jobs. Ilus- 
trated by flight models, as well as by 
real Army Bombers, Atlantic 
and Navy Flying Patrol Boats. This film 
is included in Bray Aviation Series for 
classroom use, and is available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


FUN IN FOOD—Two-ree] sound film 
in color dealing with the compositi 
of food and its relation to ee 
body. Available for rental or 
from Films, Inc., 330 West 
New York City. 


LIBERIA—AFRICA’S ONLY NEGRO 
REPUBLIC—One-reel sound film on the 
people, industries, schools, army and 
government of Liberia. Scenes from na- 
tive villages in the interior contrast 
sharply with those from the capital and 
other modern cities. Available for ren- 
tal or purchase from Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“PLYWOOD — One-reel sound film 
presenting the story of the manufacture 
and use of fir plywood. Process shots 
show debarking, peeling, clipping, dry- 
ing, glueing, aoe. squaring, sand- 
ing, gradi and shipping operations. 
The Sid for salva oe He for by- 
products is stressed, and we see t 
resent position of this new ind 
ne Pe technological cave 
Available from Bailey Film Service, 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, California. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN THE COUNTRY— 
Two-reel sound film portraying simple 
health measures that may be practiced 
in rural schools with limited facilities. 
Special attention is given to the work 
of the individual teacher in promoting 
daily health inspection, health records, 
eye hygiene, outdoor exercise, good pos- 
ture, and cleanliness. Available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


SCRAP FOR VICTORY — One-reel 
sound film dramatizing the vital prob- 
lem of salvage, and showing how such 
critical materials as wool, metal, and 
rubber are essential to our armed forces. 
We see an American family at work 
salvaging for Victory, and what 
happened to their salvaged material 
when it builds into mountains of war 
supplies and machines. Available for 
rental or purchase from Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. - 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM— 
One-reel sound film on production for 


i 


d St., 





sound film on physical education and 
athletics in Russia. Includes ic 
calisthenics, skiing and mountain climb- 
ing, hockey, ting, tennis, flying 


hind-the-scenes stories of modern rail- 
roading, and may be obtained through 
the Motion Picture Bureau, New York 
Central S , 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, 

THE ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS— 
Two-reel sound film showing the prog- 
ress of mathematics from days of 
the cave man to the t. Available 
for purchase from Visual-Ed Produc- 
tions, 2601 Outpost Drive, Hollywood, 

THEY'RE DROPPING INCENDIAR.- 
{ES—Three-reel color film on the con- 
trol and handling of different types of 
incendiary wont 4 including _magne- 
sium, phosphorus, and oil. Scenes of 
the London bombings the film, 
followed by informational material on 
the construction, burning, and control 
of bombs. Produced by the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, and available for purchase from 
the I Department, 184 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

THIS IS INDIA——Five-ree] sound 
film presenting the religious back- 
pratt customs, and politics of a coun- 
try torn by internal dissension and 
threatened by the Axis powers. Avail- 
able from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York City. 


THIS IS THE ENEMY-Six-reel sound 
film showing Eastern E in con 
flict with the Axis forces. We see the 
people of Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, and Russia in their struggle fo: 
freedom from Fascist slavery. Available 
for rental through Brandon Films, Inc.. 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


THIS WAS MODERN POLAND— 
One-reel sound film made just before 
the Nazi invasion, showing Poland's 
cultural and reli life, her steel mills 
and coal mines, farms and her fac- 
tories. Available for rental or sale from 




































The Significance of Martin Dies 


A SPECIAL NATION SUPPLEMENT on Martin Dies, just off the press, tells the com- 
plete up-to-date story of the Dies Congressional Committee. How the Committee functions, 
how it obtains information, its methods, its policies with regard te both Communistic and 
Fascist groups—the whole fascinating story of what goes on behind the headlines. Profile 
sketches of committee members, and of important witnesses, give you an insight into the people 
who never get into the public eye but whose testimony is used to launch charges and newspaper 
stories. Youll want to read this special supplement to make up your mind about the real 
Martin Dies and the significance of the work of his committee. A copy of this supplement is 
yours, free, with a special Nation Introductory Offer. 


A BIGGER NATION AND A NEW DEPARTMENT— Adding four pages to its regular 
32-page issues, The Nation, this month, began the publication of a new weekly section, Political 
War, edited by J. Alvarez del Vayo. This presents reports from all countries fighting the Axis, 
and from neutral countries as well, not as isolated news items but interpreted and related to 
the struggle against fascism. It will examine methods of propaganda and the best utilization of 
the democratic forces for victory. It will combat every effort of capitulationists and appeasers to 
compromise the hope of a people’s peace. 


ALSO A SPECIAL LABOR ISSUE—planned for early fall and doubled im size, which will 
deal frankly with the issues that now confront trade unions and examine proposals that might 
serve as a basis for achieving organic unity within the labor movement. It will show the role 
that labor can play in reorganizing our production front on a total war footing and analyze 
methods of strengthening the working relationship between labor and the national administra- 
tion for the common cause of a democratic victory and a democratic peace. 


——A Special Offer to Scholastic Readers 
WEEKS OF THE NATION AND $2 


@ A FREE COPY OF THE DIES SUPPLEMENT 
_ @ A FREE NATION 1942 YEAR BOOK FOR 
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Canadian and Foreign postage, 70c extra. 











Fill out and Mail this Coupon 


THE NATION © 55 Fifth Avenue © New York City 


As a SCHOLASTIC reader, I want to take advantage of your 
special offer of 34 weeks of The Nation for $2, for which I 
enclose my remittance. Mail me at once a FREE copy of The 
Dies Supplement and my FREE copy of The Nation’s 1942 
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THINGS 


of Science 


Made up for 
School Instruction 


Each month Science Service sends 
out THINGS of Science. These mail- 
ings are of real scientific value and 
are sent, regularly to over 4,500 
teachers and scientists. 

The element of surprise is main- 
tained for the wide-awake folk re- 
ceiving the boxes, packets and en- 
velopes never know just what the 
mailings will contain! Each recipient 
has learned, however, that everything 
sent out by Science Service is real 
scientific value and of definite aid in 
teaching science. Contents vary from 
the oldest fossils possible to obtain (a 
recent mailing included some that 
were over 300,000,000 years old) to 
samples of the latest type of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

To introduce you to THINGS of 
Science we offer you six monthly 
mailings for $2.00. As each unit is 
50 cents, will receive a $3.00 
value for $2.00. If you wish to be- 
come affiliated with the growing 
group receiving THINGS of Science, 
please fill out the coupon below. 

—_——s He ee Ee Te ee ee eee 
To THINGS of Science 
Science Service Building 
1719 N Street, N.W., Wash., D. C. 
Name > kg & « NS hhaviete 
Address 


City or town 


























MINIMUM RATE 


Stabilized 








—in 1939! It’s still $4.00— 
and more than one-half the 
total number of rooms in 
*“*‘New York's Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, 
available at that price...ail 
ice-water, full-len ~ 4 
mirror, four-station io. 
Home of the famous 
Pawaiian Room. 


Mitel Lerineee 


Charles E Rochester, ¥. P. & Ming. Bir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST.WLY.€. 











News from the Audio-Visual Field 


RADIO IN OHIO SCHOOLS 


Dr. Seerley Reid, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has compiled a $4-page booklet 
dealing with the use of radio in schools 
throughout his state. Information ob- 

i from state-wide 
returns served as the basis for this 
study, which covers facts on radio and 
sound equipment, the classroom use of 
school broadcasts, and other school uses 
of radio. Dr. Reid’s recommendations 
for the improvement of radio in class- 
room education will be found useful by 
all audio-visual educators. Copies may 
be obtained at 25c each through the 
Federal Radio Education: Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


ENGLISH AIDS 

A 36-page mimeographed booklet 
on English Language and Literature 
Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids is now 
available for 50c from the Visual Aids 
Service of New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Five 
main sections deal with General Sources 
of Visual Aids; Language Arts; General 
Background Materials for English Class- 
es; American Literature; English Litera- 
ture; and World Literature. Each section 
is then broken down into subject matter 
(or authors, in the literature sections), 
alphabetic: arranged. Under each 
heading are listed teaching aids, includ- 
ing films and slides, charts, pictures, 
recordings, and publications. 


1942 PEABODY AWARDS 
Meritorious public service by indi- 
vidual radio stations, regional and local, 
will be recognized this year in the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards. 
December 15th is the closing date, and 
entry forms may be secured from the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
1626 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REVISED HANDBOOK 


The fourth edition of Ellsworth C. 
Dent’s Audio-Visual Handbook is now 
available to educators and _teacher- 
training students in the audio-visual 
field. (228 pages. $1.75. Published by 
the Society of Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois.) 
Information on all of visual and 
sound aids and their classroom uses is 
clearly and concisely presented in both 
text and illustrations. One section is 
devoted entirely to organizing audio- 
visual services, and will prove especially 
helpful to schools which have not yet 
investigated this field. The last chapter 
deals with sources of information, ma- 
terial and ment, under 
subject Sooo for Pry easy 


reference. 
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gig Bape GROUPS 
Uni of Chicago Round 
Table progam, heard weekly on NBC 
(2:30-3:00 p.m. Sunday) will furnis 
school librarians with free bulletin 
board posters, together with weekly 
insert announcements of the 
Transcripts of discussions may also be 
obtained at cost. All inquiries should be 
addressed to University of Chicago 
Round Table Transcript, Department 
of Press Relations, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
FILM PROJECTOR SURVEY 

The Commerce De t has an- 
nounced that a ak aa ready, 
showing in detail the location of mo- 
tion-picture and slide film rs 
available to elementary schools for the 
visual training of civilians to meet emer- 
gencies of wartime. According to this 
survey, 25,703 elementary schools have 
available 6,055 16-mm silent and 4,373 
16-mm sound projectors, while an ear- 
lier survey showed 17,500 colleges and 
high schools own 6,037 16-mm silent 
and 6,374 16-mm sound projectors. 
Information contained in the survey, 
which can be used to great advantage 
by civilian and military agencies having 
motion picture films, is especially im- 
portant now that production of 16-mm 
projectors has been curtailed. The cur- 
rent survey is available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Washington, D. C., at $3 a copy. 
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it the other evening—a ghost story 

told me as true. It seems that one 
chilly October night in the first decade 
of the present century, two sisters were 
motoring along a Cape Cod road, when 
their car broke down just before mid- 
night and would gb no further. This 
was in an era when such mishaps were 
both commoner and more hopeless than 
they are today. For these two, there 
was no chance of help until another 
car might chance to come by in the 
morning and give them a tow. Of a 
lodging for night there was no 
hope, except a gaunt, unlighted, frame 
house which, with a clump of pine 
trees beside it, stood black in the moon- 
light, across a neglected stretch of frost- 
hardened lawn. 

They yanked at its ancient bell-pull, 
but only a faint tinkle within made an- 
swer. They banged despairingly on the 
door el, only to awaken what at 
first ber thought was an echo, and 
then identified as a shutter responding 
antiphonally with the help of a nipping 
wind. This shutter was around the cor- 
ner, and: the und-floor window be- 
hind it was en and unfastened. 
There was enough moonlight to show 
that the room within was a deserted 
library, with a few books left on the 
gin shelves arid a few pieces of 
_ ted furniture still standin 
where some ing family had | 
them, long befee At tan the sweep 
of the electric flash which one of the 
women had brought with her showed 
them that on the ted floor the 
dust: Wey’ tHick uel tuitions, es if bo 
one had trod there in many a day. 

They decided to bring their blankets 
in from the car and stretch out there 
on the floor until da light, none too 
comfortable, perhaps, but at least shel- 
a from me t and cutting wind. 
t was while were lying there, try- 
ing to get to sleep, which, iedeed. ey 
had drifted halfway across the border- 
land, that they saw—each confirmin 
the other’s fear by a convulsive grip 
the hand—saw standing at the empty 
fireplace, as if trying to te? fe ee by 
’ wraithlike 


Tin ot cg Gi oy 


a fire that was not 
figure of a sailor, come dripping from 
the sea. 


After an endless moment, in 
which neither-woman breathed, 
one of them somehow found 
the strength to call out, “Who's 
there?” The challenge shat- 
tered the intolerable silence, 
and at the sound, muttering a 

little—they said afterward that it was 
something between a groan and a 
whimper—the misty figure seemed to 
dissolve. They strained their eyes, but 
could see nothing between themselves 
and the battered mantelpiece. 

Then, telling themselves (and, as one 
does, half believin it) that they had 
been dreamin tried again to 
sleep, and, indeed, did sleep unti] a 
patch of shuttered sunlight striped the 
morning floor. As they sat up and 
blinked at the gritty realism of the for- 
saken room, they would, I think, have 
laughed at their shared illusion of the 
night before, had it not been for some- 
thing at which one of the sisters pointed 
with a kind of gasp. There, in the still 
undisturbed dust, on the spot in front 
of the fireplace where the apparition 
had see to stand, was a patch of 
water, a little, circular pool had 
issued from no crack in the floor nor, 
as far as they could see, fallen from any 
point in the innocent ceiling. Near it 
in the surrounding dust was no foot- 
print—their own or any other’s—and in 
it was a piece of green that looked like 
seaweed. One of women bent down 
and put her finger to the water, then 
lifted it to her tongue. The water was 
salty. 

After that the sisters scuttled out and 
sat in their car, until a passerby gave 
them a tow to the nearest village In 
its tavern at breakfast they gossiped 
with the proprietress about the empty 
house among the pine trees down the 
road. Oh, yes, it had been just that way 
for a score of years or more, Folks did 
say the place was spooky, haunted by 
a son of the family who, driven out by 
his father, had shipped before the mast 
and been drowned at sea. Some said 
the family had moved away because 
they could not stand the things they 
heard and saw at night. 

A year later, one of the sisters told 
the story at a dinner in New York. 
In the pause that followed a man across 
the table leaned forward. 

“My dear lady,” he said, with a smile, 
“I happen to be the curator of a mu- 
seum where they are doing a good deal 
of work on a submafine vegetation. In 
your place, I never would have left 
that house without taking the bit of 
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. BY ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


seaweed from the puddle of seawater 
with me.” 

“Of course you wouldn't,” she an- 
swered tartly, “and neither did I.” 


It seems she had lifted it out of the 
water and dried it a little by pressing 
it against a window pane. Then she 
had carried it off in a pocketbook, 
as a souvenir. As far as she knew, it was 
still in an envelope in a little drawer 
of her desk at home. If she could 
find it, would he like to see it? He 
would. Next morning she sent it around 
by messenger, and a few days later it 
came back with a note. 


“You were right,” the note said, “this 
is seaweed. Furthermore, it may inter- 
est you to learn that it is of a rare 
variety which, as far as we know, grows 


only on dead bodies.” 


And that, my dears, is the story as I 
heard it the other evening, heard it 
from Alice Duer Miller who, in turn, 
had heard it five-and-twenty years be- 
fore from Mrs. George Haven Putnam, 
sometime dean of Barnard College, and 
author of that admirable work, The 
ee To her I must go if—as I cer- 
tainly did—I wanted more precise de- 
tails. So to Mrs. Putnam I went, -hat 
in hand 4nd, as an inveterate reporter, 
showered her with questions. I wanted 
the names of the seaweed, of the cura- 
tor, of the museum, of the two sisters, 
of the dead sailor, and of the nearby 
village on Cape Cod. I wanted a road- 
map marked with a cross to show the 
house in the grove of pines. I wanted— 
but the examination came to dead stop 
at the sight of her obvious embarrass- 
ment. She was most graciously apolo- 
getic, but, really, what with this and 
what with that, she had forgotten the 
whole story. She could not even re- 
member—and thus it is ever with my 
life in science—who it was that had told 
‘it to her. 

Footnote: More recently, the Curator of the 
Botanical Museum in St. Louis has assured me 
that this tale, whispered from neighbor to neigh- 
bor across the country, has become distorted in a 
manner offensive to students of submarine vegeta- 
tion. According to him, the visitor from the sea 
was seen in a house in Woods Hole, Mass. He 
was a son of the house who had been drowned 
during his honeymoon off the coast of Australia. 
The seaweed picked up off the dusty floor of that 
New England mansion was of a variety which 
grows only off the Australian coast. The Curator 
even presented me with the actual seaweed. I re- 
gard it with mingled affection and skepticism, 
and keep it pressed between the pages of Bull- 
finch’s Mythology. 


From While Rome Burns. Copyright 
1934 by Alexander Woollcott. Reprinted 
by permission of The Viking Press, Inc., 
New York. 
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VERY now and then we hear of 
a family of moderate circumstances 
suddenly coming into great wealth. 
They call in the j an and have him 
cart off all the old furniture, then order 
a houseful of shiny new pieces to take 
its place, The new furniture is of the 
latest approved design, “ultra modern,” 
usin the salesman’s phrase. Yes, it. is 
all tuat, but how the members of the 
family miss the comfort, the hominess, 
the simplicity of the old furniture. 

Our idioms are like honest, homey 
old furniture, heirlooms that have come 
down from a remote ancestor. 

But because of their intimate associa- 
tions, some of use are inclined, if very 
young, to be ashamed of our idioms, 
a when we sit down to write. 

y are swell for conversation,” some 
of you will argue, “but when it comes 
to writing . . . well, they just aren't 
elegant enough.” And so you drag in by 
the neck some phrase you have bor- 
rowed from Broadway or Hollywood or 


~ maybe have lifted bodily from an early 


nineteenth-century writer whose style 
you have heard praised. 

That's probably what you did to the 
opening of your story, the part your 
English teacher marked, “colorless, 
lacks force and interest.” You Had 
thrown out the tried old idioms «and 
had carted in new, custom-built expres- 
sions, which didn’t fit into. the —_ 
You were trying to portray a simple 
village girl, but instead of employing 
appropriate homespun phrases, = 
aped the sophisticates and all the shal- 
lowness and insincerity the term im- 
plies. The piece didn’t ring true—maybe 
because you are not a sophisticate. I 
think you are too real and honest to be 
one. 

But we were talking about idioms. 
Before we proceed further, let’s have a 
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OUR InIOMS.- 
Let's Use Them 


By Arthur L. Campbell 





Our idioms. are like honest, homey 
old furniture, heirlooms that have 
come to us from a remote ancestor. 


working definition of the word. Idiom, 
had you ever thought? is a cousin of 
idiot. Both words spring from a Greek 
root meaning one’s own or peculiar. An 
idiot, poor creature, is peculiar, very 
different from the average person. An 
idiom is a group of words that ex} 
presses a meaning quite different from 
the meanings of words taken one at 
a time. It is peculiar to a language or a 
people. It embodies and preserves the 
mental processes of those who adopt it. 

Let's get down to some examples of 
idioms, and compare them with their 
more sophisticated equivalents, in pa- 
rentheses: : 

1. I ran across a friend at the beach 
yesterday (encountered a friend). 

2. She broke down and cried (gave 
way to despair and wept). 
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som else. : 

An idiom, as just pointed out, is a 
p of words that takes on group 
meaning. It is like a chemical com- 
pound, which is something entirely dif- 
ferent from its ts. For exam- 
ple, table salt seems to have little in 
common with either the sodium or the 
chloride of which it is com . When 
we say. “He fell off the bridge,” fell and 
off have their generally understood 
meaning. But when we say, “The cow 
fell off in her milk,” fell off combine 
into a special meaning, decreased. 

Don’t take just anybody’s word that 


an expression ma’ ve used is 
wap snecgly 4 Site WE 
a grammatical 4 saa as It may for 
that very reason be a long-established 
idiom. Idioms have a way of defying 
both and logic at times. Before 

abandon the expression, check it 
sgt an unabridged dictionary of re- 
cent publication. 


E 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker. 


THE NINE TAILORS. 

By Dorothy Sayers. 

Miss Sayers may well be said to have 
taken the curse off detective stories for 
thousands of readers today who have 
found in her books a form of literature 
that compelled respect. I am myself no 
foe to detective fiction in general, find- 
ing that in good examples of it right is 
more likely to prevail and wrong to be 
— than in much of our realistic 

ction. But there are many who cannot 
be quite happy unless they get some- 
thing out of a detective story besides 
detection, and Miss Sayers always gives 


them more. In this one—generally con- 
sidered her masterpiece—the somethin 

more is campanology—the science 0’ 
bellringing. You cannot unriddle this 
story without learning something of this 
lovely art, and as I am one who has 
followed good ringing all over the map, 
and like nothing better than to trace 
the meanderings of the bells, I can say 
that the science in this story is as good 
as the plot—and that is thrilling indeed. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN. 
By John Masefield. 


Most of us think of John Masefield 
only as a poet—the Poet Laureate of 
England, for whatever such a title is 
worth. Some of us know his novels as 
well—Sard Harker, for instance, that 
grand thriller. But I wish you would 
turn back to his earlier work, and see 
how he made his debut thirty years ago 
as a dramatist. 


The Tragedy of Nan is a simple, 
heart-moving study of fate closing in 
on a village girl. It has one of the most 
unheroic of lovers and a setting so lowly 
you might not think, if I described it 
here that anvthing noble could take 
place in it. But the drama is true trag- 
edy; it arouses that “pity and terror” so 
dear to the Greeks in this form of poetic 
— As for beauty of language, 
it speeches that once read cannot 
easily be forgotten. 

Masefield’s ‘dramas live because the 
author has a genuine of evil 
as well as of good. He does not shut his 
eyes to the fact that there is evil in the 
world, and that the sublime e of 
man is to fight against it. is sad- 
ness in his music, for he knows how 


stern the fight may be, but there is 
often ineffable bonny because he is cer- 


tain of the outcome if the spirit of man 
rallies to its great challenge. 
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E ARE all thinking about 

Woes people today, but 

ere is a who 

has paused to notice the old. She 

writes about another generation than 

her own with unusual sympathy as 
well as with clear perception. 


The Old 


Pity the old, who do not fight, but ~~ 
With tired and distant eyes at home 


day, 
a their khaki socks and navy 


es 
For sailors, while they state their 
weighty views 
Endlessly, querulously, on the news. 


Pity the old the years have left benind, 

Who laugh, and talk, but cannot often 
find 

_ Reality amidst these troubled days, 

Or peace, or truth, in all our changing 
ways. 


Pity the old, who have too many tales, 

Who pass too often over the long, worn 
trails 

Of memory, while the greying years 
creep past, 

And all seems strange, too loud, too 
new, too fast. 


Proud are the young who breast the 
gales then 
For who have seen too much and 


cannot sleep. 
Dilys Howell, 16 


The sly fun with which this con- 
tributor describes her classmates 
shows that she knows her Chaucer 
well. She can’t be criticized even for 
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rhyming words of the same sound, 
since in this too she is imitating 
Chaucer. 


Prologue: , 


There came, upon a Autumn day 
Into the library domain of Miss’ May 
A group of merry Soldan girls and boys, 
With much ado and not a little noise. 
The first of these is the library pest, 

Who, by his name you probably have 


Newer Walb ink and has to borrow some 

And constantly persists in chewing gum. 

He asks for books which very few have 
read, 

Though much ‘too deep for his absorb- 
inge head. 

Then there’s the football player, big 
and strong. 


\ The books he reads are fiction, never 


long. 
A massive structure full of brawn is he 
In sweater gold and brown with letters 


The girls adore his sweater brown and 
gold, 

But on a dance floor everyone is cold. 

Be-spectacled, this student studies hard; 

Nothing but E’s cover his report card. 

Far-away gaze, hunched shoulders, tell 
his look; 


He’s always seen with his nose in a 


And next we spy the typical co-ed; 

Her hair a fuzzy mass upon her head. 

She wears a short skirt and a “sloppy 
Sue,” 

Saddles and socks, and pearls and lip- 
stick, too. 

And here’s another one, the ladies’ man, 

In grousers olive-drab and jacket tan. 

His hair is shiny, sleek, and O so neat! 

The ladies think, “He simply can’t be 
beat.” 

With others (I'll go into no detail) . 

gars the characters of this small 


* Christine Buder, 17 


May our next contributor continue 
to think about people and to watch 
them with understanding. It is one 
of the first steps in writing. 


People 


There are crowds of people in the world! 
Millions of people existing 

Who don’t i or care about me. 
Page twelve of the daily newspaper 
Carries two short articles: 

“Society Girl Weds Army Lieutenant” 
Who cares if the girl’s heart is heavy 
When she thinks of his killing other 


men? 


Or that her hands will go ice-cold 
Every time a telegram comes? 

“Two Year Old Child Burns to Death” 
People pass over it. Who cares 

That to some white-faced woman 

The world is shrouded with black? 


Who cares? I do. I wish I knew 

Everybody in this world— 

The movie star who has just won the 

Academy Award, 

The factory worker making airplanes, 

The spy about to be hanged. 

Life is puzzling and rushed. 

No time to wonder about things, 

For then people call you lazy, 

But I shall go on forever, 

Thinking about people in this world. 
Joan Starrett, 15 


Sheldon (lowa) High School 
Margaret B. O'Donnell, Teacher 


Aftermath 


Sunlight, warms a forest, 
Purple berried vines draped around tree 

trunks, 
And giant wild ferns. 
Shadows from the humming skies 
Like the wind’s fingers flow on the grass. 
Then a bugle echoes with a crash; 
Lines and lines of men 
Roll across the meadows. Stillness lies 
Reneath the roar of engines, 
The clacking thump of guns and boots. 
Dust swirls. 
The grass is ripped and black. 
Red furrowed ruts point accusingly 
After the back of War. 

Joan Dyste, 16 
Central High School 





Abigail O'Leary, Teacher 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students ‘o submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
ry, adapted to our page 
ngth. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 














SHARPEN YOUR 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. CAN YOU TAKE A HINT? 


If you can, you'll find that four of the eight statements 
below are not stated but implied truths from “October 
1903.” Check the ones you think are true, but don’t “bite” 
on the phonys. 


1. The letter warning the girls of barshees at the ashpit was 
written by their brother Lon. 

2. Agnes was chased all the way home by the Waughops’ 
bulldog. 

8. Esther and Rose made the rustling sound and moan bendath 
the front windows. 

4. Mrs. Wagner was perfectly willing to have her hammock 
carried away so long as the girls were careful. 

5. Esther got the leaf on her skirt sweeping the path before 
dinner. 

6. Mr. Smith knew the girls at once in spite of their dis 

7. Grandpa Prophater really didn’t think the girls ought to 
‘o out. 
, 8. The girls’ disguise was so good it fooled even their father. 


il. WHO’S WHO? 


After reading this week’s issue, match the names on the 
left with the descriptive phrases on the right. 


. one of the Cavalier poets 


1. Sally Benson 
. a poet laureate of England 


. Sir John Suckling 


. author of “Full Fathom Five” 
. author of The Good Earth 


a 
2 b 
8. Alexander Woollcott .c. author of Meet Me in St. Louis 
4. Pearl Buck d 
5 e 


. John Masefield 


lil. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Have you read the radio play, “Chinese Incident,” yet? 
If you have and are sure you understand it, underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each of the following 
statements: 


1. When war came, China (a) built cannons, ships and 
ay (b) had to surrender; (c) had nothing but rifles and 

and grenades. 

2. In the family of Li the oldest son was (a) a soldier; (b) a 
hill-man; (c) only eight years old. 

8. The hill-men had to depend on (a) rifles; (b) bare hands 

-and swords; (c) bombs. 

4. The Chinese were unable to halt Japanese gains in the 
south because (a) they were given no planes; (b) it was too 
far for the men to travel; (c) the Flying Tigers got there first. 

5. The Japanese bombed the Li es (a) in revenge for 
their losses to guerrillas; (b) because it was a munitions center; 
(c) because they wanted to wreck the railroad that carried the 
men to Burma. 


IV. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you have read “Full Fathom Five,” circle the T 
for true statements below, the F for false ones. No fair 
peeking at the text. 


- T F The two sisters’ car broke down just before mid- 
night. 
ee § They were forced to take shelter, in an old barn. 
8. T Both sisters saw the figure of the sailor before the 
fireplace. 
4. T The water in the puddle tasted salty. 


5. F The sisters forgot to take with them the seaweed 
a 
village no one had ever heard of the ghostly 


‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you think a detective story ought to give you taything 
but detection? Why? 

2. Should America send more help to the Chinese? 

8. Do you prefer to read a story which contains idiomatic 
expressions or one which is written in a more formal style? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Did you ever have a Hallowe'en experience that was funny 
or thrilling or frightening? Write about it. 

2. Make a list of idioms you use or know about. Write the 
more elegant equivalent of each. 

3. Write a brief essay of comment and criticism on the poems 
in this week’s “Round Table.” 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in Column I find the 
correct meaning in Colum II. There are two extra mean- 
ings, so. watch out! (1-12 are from “Full Fathom Five”; 
13-15 from “October 1903”; 16-18 from “East Meets West”; 
19-20 from “Poems to Remember.” ) 


. intolerable a. a person in Were at a royal court 
: b. a carpenter's too! 
ete a old and broken down 
2 P violent, uncontrolled 
. antiphonally 


of | or history 
. illusion a s Seas ee 


c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

. offensive g isolation; Bonar 

 stuttihed an unreal or misleading image 

inveterate pee — cles 

- convulsive , oan making a sound like leaves in the wind 

. tartly 1. unbearable 
m. 
a. 
te) 
P- 
q: 
r 


pret forceful 


. Strange and unearthly 
~ Rape that which is hard to believe 
. weird easily seen x 
. sedatel responsively, as a religious chant sung by 
. incredible two choirs 
. emancipation _s. back of neck 
. potent t. habitual 
. courtier u. disgusting; displeasing 
. seclusion v. hurried; scampered 


. obvious 


. rustling 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
laureate (16 ré at). One crowned with laurel. In England, the 
teofahic te B1) Incapable of bein words. 
(in éf & bil) g expressed in 
banshees (bdn shéz). In Irish and Scottish folklore, a wailing 
oe ee Se 


cheval glass (shé vél glas). A ee Sere 
(First two from ET paleees Reading.” two from 
“October 1908.”) 
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By Sally Benson 


Who or what was making those horrible sounds 
down by the ashpit? Everyone in the house was 


GNES and Tootie had hurried 


stood in front of the asbestos gas 
grate in their room. were in their 
underwear, and although their legs 


burned with the heat of the flames, their 
backs were chilly. Tootie held a piece 
of ruled paper in her hands and looked 
at it thoughtfully. On the page was a 
picture of a black cat and it the 
word “BEWARE” was printed in heavy 
black pencil. “I wonder who could have 
done it,” Tootie said. 

Agnes’ gray eyes were scornful. She 
straightened her thin little shoulders and 
turned around to warm her back. “I'd 
ignore it,” she said. “Probably Grandpa 
did it. Or the girls.” 

“But it wasn’t inside the house,” 
Tootie said. “It was slipped under the 
front door. And I asked Grandpa and 
Rose and Esther, and they swore they'd 
never laid eyes on it before.” 

“Papa, then,” Agnes said. 

“Papa can’t draw. At least, he can 
only draw men in derby hats. He can’t 
draw cats. I've never him to.” 
Tootie fidgeted nervously. “Besides, 


there was that letter.” 
Agnes law shrilly. “That letter!” 
she repeatéd. “That letter, if you no- 


ticed, was postmarked ‘Princeton, New 
Jersey.” It was from Lon.” , 

“It never was!” Tootie cried. “At least, 
1 couldn’t see that it was postmarked 
‘Princeton.’ And inside it was marked 
‘Holyrood Cemetery,’ and si ‘Peter 
Stuyvesant, deceased.’ You know what 
‘deceased’ means, don’t you? It means 
‘dead’!” She stared at the fire, at the yel- 
low flame ed with blue, until her 
eyes grew 

“Even if Sask in Lon’s handwrit- 
ing, it was Lon, all right,” A: 
said. “You ought to wha sive 


accounted for, so it must have been a banshee! 


brother by now. He's always going on 
al banshees, and there were . 
in that letter. And even if it isn’t 
Lon and banshees are going to 
us down by the ashpit, we don't 
to meet them.” 

‘Tootie clutched at her sister's arm. 
“What was that?” 

They listened. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance they heard the sound of moans. 
As the moans grew louder, they faced 
each other, their eyes wide and startled. 

They stood scarcely breathing, until 
they heard their mother’s step in the 
upstairs hall. Tootie loosed her clutch on 
Agnes’ arms as Mrs. Smith entered the 
room. She carried two pairs of Lon’s 
pajamas over her arm, and she smiled 
comfortably. 

“Here we are,” she said. 

They looked at her solemnly. “Where 
are Rose and Esther?” Tootie asked. 

“Rose and Esther?” Their mother’s 
voice was casual. “Why, they're down- 
stairs in the parlor, I believe.” 

“Where's Papa?” Agpes asked. 

“Playing solitaire.”/Mrs. Smith un- 
folded the pajamas and held them 
toward the fire to warm them. 

“Where’s Grandpa?” Tootie drew 
closer to her mother and waited anx- 

“In his room ing some, cork for 
your hands. And Katie is washing the 
dinner dishes. What has got into you?” 

Another mean came from out of the 
darkness, a moan that ended in a shriek. 

“Well,” Tootie said, “what a funny 


eREFE 


noise 
“What are yy talking about?” Mrs. 


Smith asked. “I didn’t hear any funny 
noise. I can hear the trolley at the cor- 
ner, but I wouldn’t call that a funny 


noise.” 
Agnes laughed. “Oh, Tootie thinks 


there are banshees down by the ashpit, 
like it said in that letter from Lon,” she 
said. “At least, it must have been from 
Lon, because it was postmarked ‘Prince- 
ton.’” 

Mrs. Smith frowned and shook her 
head. “That's strange,” she said. “I never 
thought.” 

“Never thought what?” Tootie asked. 

“Why, never thought that Lon isn’t at 
Princeton. He wrote me three or four 
days ago that he was going to New 
York for a little visit. I suppose I for- 
got to mention it to you.” Mrs. Smith 
shook the trousers of one pair of pajamas 
and stooped down, holding it so that 
Tootie could step into the legs. 

Tootie put her legs into the pajama 
pants automatically. 

“Be careful and don’t run over Mrs. 
Wagner's lawn,” Mrs. Smith said. “It’s 
covered with manure.” 

“We never run over her lawn,” Agnes 
said, “She’s nice. We're going to run 
over Mrs. Johnson’s lawn, and we're go- 
ing to carry away her bench and door- 
mat if she hasn't put them away. We're 
going to absolutely wreck the the 
Waughops’, aren’t we, Tootie?” 

Tootie fastened the pajamas tightly 
around her waist. “I'm going to do a 
lot of things,” she said. “There's no tell- 
ing what I'm going to do.” 

Agnes buttoned her pajama jacket. It 
was too big and the sleeves were too 
long. Mrs. Smith, looking at her shin- 
ing, light-brown hair, her delicate feat- 
ures, and her slender hands, smiled to 
herself. “She wouldn’t frighten a 
mouse,” she thought. Out loud, she 
said, “Mrs. Wagner says to be careful 
of her hammock. She'll send Harry 
down to get it from the pile at the end 
of the street in the morning. She asked 
me to tell you please to put it on the 
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* top of the pile, where it won't get 
torn.” 

“Oh, we'll do that, all right,” Agnes 
said. “It’s the Johnsons and the Waug- 
hops we're really after. They're the 
ones who'll wish they'd never been 
born.” 

Mrs. Smith walked to the door and 
called across the hall, “You can make 
them up now now, Father!” 

Grandpa Prophater crossed the hall 
carrying two false faces, a piece of 
burnt cork, two small paper bags filled 
with flour, and two pieces of soap. He 
wore a maroon velvet smoking jacket 
and across his breast he had pinned a 
sheet of paper covered with strange 
hieroglyphics. Tootie and Agnes saw 
that he was also wearing his rubbers. 
He came into the room, Bas Boe 
things he was carrying on t , 
aged at the paper on his chest. “Can't 
be too careful on a night like this,” he 
said. 

Tootie danced in front of him, the 
legs of her pajamas flapping. “What's 
it for?” she asked. “What does it 
mean?” 

“What does it mean?” Grandpa 
Prophater repeated. “That I can’t tell 
you. That is a secret I have with him.” 
He pointed down to the floor. 

“Papa?” Tootie asked. 

“Papa!” Agnes exclaimed derisively. 
“He means the devil, of course. Don't 
you, Grandpa?” 

Grandpa Prohpater drew back his 
thick eyebrows together in a frown and 
his black eyes sparkled. “Don’t say that 
name,” he whispered. “He doesn’t like 
anyone to say his name.” 

“Now, Father,” Mrs. Smith said. 

“You're right, Anna,” he said. He 
looked down at the sign and muttered 
to himself, as though he could read the 
strange words printed there. 

“What have you got your rubbers on 
for?” Agnes asked. 

“Protection,” Grandpa Prophater an- 
swered. “There’s been a little lightning 


in the air, even though the stars are- 


out. If I were you, I'd wear my 
rubbers.” 

Tootie looked thoughtfully down at 
her feet. “I will,” she said. She picked 
up her false face from the bed and 
fastened it on. It was a brightly colored 
face with a shock of red hair, a large, 
bulbous nose, and thick red ‘Tips. The 
holes for the nostrils came to the top 
of her upper lip and she had difficulty 
breathing. She held out her hands to 
Grandpa Prophater and he rubbed the 
backs of them with burnt cork. 

Agnes’ false face was a ghastly white 
skeleton’s head. 

Tootie screamed at the sight of her. 
“You look horrible! Simply horrible! 
I'd never know you!” 

Agnes ran to the cheval glass and 
gasped. “I look terrible,” she said. “I 


can’t believe it’s me.” She turned to- 
ward Tootie.. “You look terrible, too. 
You look like a drunken ghost.” 

“That’s what I want to look like!” 
Tootie cried. “A drunken ghost! You're 
a horrible ghost and I'm a terrible 
drunken ghost.” 

“You were killed in a den of thieves,” 
Agnes said. “And I died of a broken 
heart. I’ve never even been buried. sim- 
ply because I was never found.” 

There was a rustling sound on the 


Sally 
Benson 


Se most high school students Hal- 
lowe’en means a dance, with 
pumpkin lanterns and black cats and 
witches and rustling corn stalks as 
decorations. But it didn’t always 
mean that. Remember way back be- 
fore you were ten when the ap- 
proaching date with its ghosts and 
goblins gave you the shivers.” Re- 
member when you used to look for- 
ward to dressing up and (you hoped) 
scaring people out of their wits? 
Like Tootie in this story you prob- 
ably worked at it so hard that half 
the time you scared yourself more 
than anyone else, especially if the 
other members of your family fell 
into the spirit of things the way the 
Smiths did in this story of Sally Ben- 
son’s reprinted from her new book 
Meet Me im St. Louis (Random 
House). 

Sally Benson knows the Smith 
family and St. Louis well. She was 
born Sara Mahala Redway Smith in 
St. Louis (1900). Eleven years later 
She moved to New York City, where 
she was graduated from the Horace 
Mann School. At nineteen she mar- 
ried Reynolds Benson, now graduate 
manager of athletics at Columbia 
University. 

Miss Benson has been writing short 
stories for the past dozen years. Most 
of them appeared first in the New 
Yorker and were later collected into 
book form. Last year her Book-of- 
the-Month Junior Miss was drama- 
tized into a Broadway hit (it’s still 
playing in New York), and was later 
put on the air as a Coast-to-coast radio 
feature. 


8g 
laying solitaire, and 
lor, where Rose and Esther 
stood looking out of the big bay win- 
dow. , 

“Have you been there all the time?” 
Agnes asked. ¢ 

Rose turned around slowly, patting 
her hair, which was twisted into a neat 
ie are Os reef eee 
“Oh, hello,” she said. “Been where?” 

“Where you are now,” Agnes an- 
swered. 

“Why, no, we haven't,” Rose said. 
“We were reading, and we thought we 
heard a noise.” 

“Not that it could be anything, 
really,” Esther said. “I mean even if it 
is Hallowe'en, no one believes in ghosts 
any more.” 

“There's a leaf on your skirt,” Agnes 

Esther stooped and picked it off, 
crushing it in her fingers. “I was sweep- 
ing the path before dinner,” she said. 

Mr. Smith got up from the table and 
stood at the double doors that opened 
into the parlor. “What’s this about 
ghosts?” he asked. 

on and Tootie thought they 
heard one,” Rose saeweel” “I told 
them no one who had any sense be- 
lieved in ghosts.” 

“A ghost should hold no terrors for 
you - our staying up until twelve 
ast night listening to the gibberings of 
that Wade fellow,” Mr. Smith said. He 
looked at Agnes and Tootie. “Who are 
these two young boys?” 

Agnes and Tootie screamed t- 
edly, and A: ran toward her 

shook his arm. “It's me, Papal” 
she cried. “Don’t you know me? It's 
me, Agnes.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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YOUR LIFE 


By 


physical and , our de- 

fenses must be of both types. Take 
the matter of air raids, for example. 
The stirrup-pump, blackout shade, first- 
aid kit, shelter~all show we are physi- 
cally ready for air raids. But what about 
psychological preparation and a mental 
first-aid kit? “Remain calm!” Is that 
advice enough, or even good? 

A severe bing is a terrible expe- 
rience. We have a legitimate right to 
fear it. However, normal fear is one 
thing and abnormal fear another. Ordi- 
nary anxiety, with its increased breath- 
ing rate and faster beating heart, may 
be annoying, but. it ides an emer- 


Cm weapons in this war are both 


gency burst of which can be * 
harnessed to do valuable work. 


But there can be too much of a “good 
thing.” Chronic jitteriness makes one a 
mental cripple. While the sufferer may 
manage to offset this handicap quite 
well in peace-time, during a war he is 
a menace to himself and others. 

The constant worrier is the kind of 
person who cannot relax or wait to get 
things done. Never can he escai his 
responsibilities and ailments. If sub- 
jected to special strain, such as a failure 
in school, disappointment in love, or a 
bereavement, Re becomes much more 
upset than the average . He may 
even suddenly feel hat everything 
around him is unreal, and talk of dizzi- 
ness, weakness, or a hing death, 
though none of this has any physical 
basis. 

What makes this al worrying 
machine a liability today is that if there 
are alarming rumors afloat, he thinks he 
must repeat them to everyone he meets, 
in order to obtain reassurance that 
things will turn out all right. He is the 
war's psychological disease carrier’ No. 
L since he ideas Which 
otherwise mi have died a i 
death. Every ons should set up ab sans 
clinics” im its schools and new 
offices, to which all war gossip is 
brought to -be tested for truth and 
traced to its source. 

But it is an air raid that 


Se 
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panic in a crowd. This means that we 
must detect early the abnormally anx- 
coal page In case of an air raid he 
be evacuated to a relatively safe 
ge If this is i ible, he should 
‘be paired off in advance with one or 
more persons of proved stability who 
‘will act as psychological “insulators.” 

In a ic, each man or woman 
thinks of saving himself, and may 
even turn against his neighbor to do so. 
Panics usually occur in large, unorgan- 
ized groups, the members of which 
know neither each other nor where to 
turn for leadership. Therefore one of 
the most important things which air 
raid precaution and drill does in a 
school, a factory, or a community is to 
provide familiar leadership and organi- 
zation. 

It is natural for ple to form a 
group in times of danger, because it 
gives the individual security he would 
not have alone. The group, however, 
must be active, and have a constructive 
function to carry out at all costs during 
the period of greatest danger. Everyone 
must feel that he has a share in the 
scheme, that he is part of a community 
fighting for its survival. Old people and 
young children should also have an 
assigned task to perform, no matter how 


=: 

is is why those Londoners who sat 
passively in shelters developed more 
nervous disturbances than those outside 
fighting the raids. In certain English 
actories, the girls during air raids 
joined in community singing and con- 
tinued to 


hearsals in order to meet emergencies 
in a collected way. In a large school, 
older students can look after their jun- 


can be responsible for carrying some- 
thing or attending to some safety 
measure. 

If people are trained to protect their 
own i and dear ones, they 
will think less about saving their own 
skins. Consider the civilian defenders of 


! Activity also diverts the 
's attention from himself, giv- 
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In case of air raid the frightened 
person should be paired off with 
one or more persons of stability. 


going gets rough, we expect the war- 
den to keep his wits about him and to 
have planned ahead of time how to 
meet the various types of emergencies 
that may arise. He must act with avu- 
thority that others recognize before- 
hand, must work well with people and 
enjoy their respect and confidence. 

This trained personnel, in order to 
combat insecurity, will see to it that 
conditions are made as normal as pos- 
sible and that various activities, recrea- 
tional or otherwise;.can be carried on 
in the school or shelter. 

Despite tragedy and suffering, life 
goes on. Should we be bombed, we will 
take it in our stride as the English have 
done. One morning after a dreadful 
night raid, a London psychologist 
walked through the streets filled with 
wreckage, amazed that he could not 
find among all the faces he looked upon, 
a single unhappy one! But then the 
Londoners were only taking a lesson 
from a lowly creature, as Mary Carolyn 
Davies tells us in her poem, “The Cats 
of England”*: 


“The cats know when a bomb’s about to 
fall. 

They calmly walk to shelter, where they 
wait 

Until the all-clear sounds, then, still 
sedate, 

Walk back through ruins to ruined places 

Which once were homes. . . . Through the 


ights 
a. that stop the heart the house- 
hold 


cat 
Steps daintily, amid the newly torn 
egy ye eagina gpes Aaa 
her old home to be again re-born; 
of catdom has told her that it 


Reprinted freee “Voices,” by permission of 
the editors. , 





No. 7 — Air Age Series 


HE sky is full of planes today: 

J fast, sleek planes challenging the 
enemy in the clouds; giant planes 

with racks of heavy bombs under their 
silver bodies; bulky planes with their 
hatches packed with cargo; autogiros 
with windmill-like propellers; mono- 


eo. biplanes, amphibians—a_ plane 


or every job. Where one plane requires 
—_ and the ability to maneuver rap- 


idly, another needs power and the ca- 
wey to fly long distances with a heavy 
oad. The job creates the ship and de- 
termines the design. A “flying fortress” 
or a “flying boxcar” must have a great 
wing area in order to create enough lift 
to get into the air. A fighting ship sacri- 
fices lifting power to speed, and conse- 
quently has a smaller wing area. 
Training planes are the cradles of any 
air force. They always have low horse- 
pres engines, and are slow and easy to 
andle. They are the kindergartens 
where fighting pilots learn to fly. 
Crew trainers like the Boeing AT-15 
are used by the Army to give flight 
crews the necessary experience together. 
This ship is equipped with radio, com- 
pass, automatic pilot, complete flight 


Douglas ‘Devastator,’ TBD-1 Tor- 
pedo Bomber, is all-metal mono- 
plane with radial type engine. 
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TYPES OF PEANES- 


By Captain Burr Leyson 


Auther of Flight Training for the Army and Navy, Wings for Offense, etc. 


Stearman PT-13A is a 
popular Army training 
biplane. Ship has hy- 
draulic brakes and is 
powered with 220 h.p. 
Lycoming R-680 engine. 
In Navy, plane is known 
as the “Yellow Peril.” 


Boeing Aircraft Co. 


and radio equipment, machine guns, 
camera gun, power turrets, and bomb 
bays. The students get both individual 
and group instruction. 

Popular Army trainers are: Stearman 
PT-18 and PT-17; Ryan PT-16; Curtiss 
AT-9; Vultee BT-13 and BT-15; Beech- 
craft AT-11 and AT-8. ee 


Fighters 


Fighter planes are those that go “P 
to meet the enemy wing to wing. Small, 
speedy, highly maneuverable, the fight- 
er's job is to keep the sky clear of en- 
emy ships, to escort bombers when they 
have to go deep into foreign territory, 
to machine-gun troops, and even to do 
some light bombing on its own, It often 
does the latter in cases where a balloon 
barrage or intense anti-aircraft fire make 
it too difficult for bigger planes to get 
throught. 

Fighters are sometimes called pur- 
suits. A specialized type of fighter is 
called an interceptor. The interceptor’s 
job is to get into the air swiftly the 
moment there is an air raid alarm and 
hold off the invading enemy until the 
better equipped fighters can get into the 
fray. 

Various types of fighters used by the 
U. S. Army are: Lockheed P-38, 2-en- 
gine, single seat, high altitude—the fast- 
est fighter of its type in the world! Bell 
Airacobra P-39, flying speed over 400 
m.p.h., with 4 or 6 machine guns and 


U. 8. Navy official photograph 


one shell-firing cannon; Curtiss P-40, 
with six machine guns and 365 m.p.h. 
5 as Republic P-47, single engine, me- 
jum altitude; North American Mus- 
tang, P-51, single place, single engine, 
ium shivers. ¢ Bing ol 
In the Navy, fighters are the only 
defensive planes. They must be fast and 
have a fairly long range. Their duty is 
to protect surface vessels against attack- 
ing bombers and to guard their own 
bombers. A powerful Navy fighter is the 
Vought-Sikorsky Corsair (F4U-1), 
which flies at over 400 miles per hour, 
and has a range of more than 1,000 
miles. 
In a single-seater Righter, all the guns 
int forward in such a way that the 
ts will converge at a certain point 
ahead of the ship. machine guns are 
in a fixed position either on the leading 
front edge of the wing, in the engine 
cowl, or . A fighter like the British 
Hurricane may have a total fire-power 
of 14,400 rounds per minute. 


Light and Medium Bombers 


Bombers are offensive weapons. 
Their big job is to cripple and destroy 
communications, factories, troop concen- 
trations, fortifications, and other objec- 
tives. Bombers have been roughly di- 
vided into night and day machines. 
Light and medium bombers come unde: 
the day heading, for they are faster and 
more elusive the mammoth air- 
craft that find darkness a protective 
screen. Medium and light bombers are 
further classified as scout bombers. 
which go on reconnaissance; dive bomb 
ers; and torpedo bombers. 

In the medium-bomber class is the 


Vought-Sikorsky F4U-1 “Corsair,” 
Navy’‘s single-seat shipboard fighter, 
has a retractable undercarriage. 


Vought-Sikors) > 
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tw in-engined North American B-25; 
the Martin B-26, a semi-wing desi 
with tricycle landing gear, ered 
two 18-cylinder, 2.000 hip. Pratt iad 
Whitney engines, and using four-bladed 
propellers. A good example of a light 
attack-bomber is the Douglas A-20, 
which carries a crew of three. 

The dive bomber goes into action 
headfirst. The typical attack is for the 
plane to zoom downward like a “hawk 
al full speed, release its bombs at the 
last possible moment, and then level off. 

A recent Navy dive bomber is the 
Curtiss Helldiver (SB2C-1), which is 
generally called the best plane of its 
type in the world, It has a top speed of 
around 350 m.p.h., range of 1,200 miles, 
and a bomb capacity of one ton. 

Much used bomber types are the 
Brewster Buccaneer, a Navy scout dive 
bomber; Grumman Wildcat, a Navy 
light dive bomber; the A-24, Army dive 
bomber. 

These are the foe of the enemy battle- 
ships. A torpedo bomber is similar to a 
dive bomber and carries its torpedo ex- 
ternally, slung between the landing 
wheels or between twin floats. It re- 
leases the torpedo from a low altitude to 
speed horizontally. Typical of this plane 
is the Devastator, a low-wing mono- 
plane with broad wings which can be 
folded for easy carrier storage. It has a 
range of about 1,000 miles and a top 
speed of around 225 m.p.h. 

The heavy bomber does more work 
over enemy territory than any other 
we Its oe are that it has a 
ong ran can carry a greater store 
of boule When iocupliel, heavy 
bombers can hit four times as hard as 
medium bombers. 


Curtiss Wrigti Corp- 


(Above) is the Curtiss 
$O3C-1. The “Seagull, 


cruisers by catapult. 


(Right) Ryan PT-21. 
This primary training 
monoplane has 132 
h.p. Kinner K-5 ra- 
dial type engine. 


A heavy bomber holds a crew of from 
feur f> nine, together with complete 
a cre bomb-aiming, night-flying. 
and air- phting equipment. The ad- 
vantage of size and power is also a dis- 
advantage, since the bomber makes a 
good target. This is partly made up for 
by its armor, its protective force of 
fighter planes, its camouflage, and its 
practice of working at night. 

One of the most famous of these 
winged arsenals is the B-17-E, the Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress which weighs 15 
tons and is powered by four 1700 h.p. 
engines. Another such mighty ship is 
the Douglas B-19, with a range of 7,000 
miles. A heavy Navy patrol bomber is 
the Consolidated PB2Y-2, a four-mo- 
tored flying boat which flies at better 
than 200 miles an hour with a crew of 
nine and several tons of bombs. It has a 
5,000 mile cruising range. 

For commercial transportation, the 
Pan American Clipper is an ideal ex- 
ample of the passenger plane of the 


* future. 


North American B-25 is a five-seat 
twin-engined medium bomber pow- 
ered by two Wright “Cyclone” en- 
gines. Undercarriage is retractable. 


Harris & Ewing 


The answer to the problem of trans- 
porting military and civilian goods 
across long distances is given by the 
flying freighters, big multiple-engine 
ships with great hatches in which tons 
of goods in be stored. 

Another answer to the problem of 
transporting supplies and soldiers is the 
glider train towed by an airplane. 


Scouting and Observation 


Scouting planes have varied military 
duties. They are used to take aerial 
photographs, locate enemy troops, and 
the like. A typical all-purpose plane 
popular with the Navy and Coast Guard 
is the Grumann J2F-1 Utility Amphib- 
ian, An amphibian plane is equipped 
with both wheels and floats so that it 
can land on either land or water. 

Navy patrol planes used for patrol- 
ling a — territory as lookouts for 
enemy forces are usually twin-engined 
monoplane flying boats. They must be 
able to stay in the air for long stretches 
at a time. Typical is the Consolidated 
PBY patrol bomber, which is a long- 
range, high-load capacity ship. 

A fast Navy observation plane is the 
Curtiss-Seagull, SO3C-1. 


l. S&S. Army Ail Forces official phote 
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Wherever he is, he thinks of you. So stay pretty 
for him. Dura-Gloss will keep your nails pretty, 
takes care of your fingers while your hands are 
taking care of war-work. Its special ingredient, 
Chrystallyne, gives it exceptional wearing quali- 
ties—Dura-Gloss doesn’t “get tired)’ stays on. So 


whatever happens, keep yourself bright and shin- 
ing—don’t be without Dura-Gloss. It’s only 10¢. 
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PLUS TAX 
See these handsome Dura-Gloss colors— 
Blackberry Wineberry Mulberry 
Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dvura-Coat ; 









WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
Substitutes Bat 1.000 


“We have four enemies: Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy—and malaria. But there is 
only one that can lick us, That's ma- 
laria.” 

Coming when the 
launching their carnpai 
Indi , 

tary 


pleasant ring. Malaria is fought with 
eine es ee ae eee came 

Dutch East Indies territory. 
. Our scientists had a job on their 
hands. And while one of the enemies 
was being fought in the field, malaria 
was being licked in the laboratory. To- 
day, bright yellow tablets of a synthetic 
quinine substitute called atabrine are 
being manufactured at the rate of half 
a billion a year. The substitute isn't 
wad, eepy uinine; it’s five times 
better. Only.a as much atabrine as 
uinine is required for treating malaria. 
Treatment of one case of malaria 

costs as much as an airmail letter. 

When the Japanese grabbed up Ma- 
laya our rubber supply was choked off. 
We began to stretch our rubber stock- 
pilesy and our scientists buckled down 
to the job of producing synthetic rub- 
ber. In the meantime, substitutes had to 
be found, and synthetic plastics were 
given a trial. Some of these plastics have 
replaced rubber so effectively that they 
are superior to the natural product. 

Take the plastics known as polyvinyl 
resins, whick were developed for their 
resistance to oil and grease. They are 
now being used for tubing and gaskets 
for airplanes, tanks, and other military 
equipment, * 

Another synthetic resin, Resistoflex 
PVA, is pinch hitting for rubber in 
radio equipment. And it isn’t just a sub- 
stitute. It outperforms rubber. 

When we lost Java to the Japanese 
we were cut off from our gatos of 
kapok, a light silky fiber that gives life 
rackets their buoyancy. A_ substitute 
had to be found pronto, and chemists 
knocked the spots out of the problem 
with glass—a new kind of glass, black 
and non-transparent, that weighs only 
ten pounds per cubic foot and floats on 
water. Hew cai is full of air- 
tight ce t e it buoyant, 

7 bret are being licked on other 
fronts, too, From ina comes news 
that synthetic rubber and gasoline are 
being from tung oil, which 
comes from the seeds of the tung tree. 
And China has plenty of tung trees. 
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HE last, notes of the Concerto 
Pisiea away. “Well, how do you 
like Tschaikowsky by the Phil- 
harmonic, instead of Freddie Mar- 
tin?” Bud asked, turning off the vic. 
“Swell! You know, there are some 
good parts in it, besides the one 
Freddie Martin plays,” Midge said 
thoughtfully. “Maybe I'd like classi- 
cal music even better than swing, if 
I listened enough.” 
“Why not 
came back. 


‘em both?” Bud 
"re too different 


things—like tomatoes and potatoes. 


Wanna hear some more or have you 
had enough?” 

“More,” Midge decided, “and this 
time something I won't ize.” 

“Okay.” Bud looked over the 
albums he’s brought into the boeth. 
‘Let's see, how about a little Mo- 
zart? Here’s a nice one, Eine Kline 
Nachtmusik. It means ‘a little night 
music, I think — buf it has plenty 
of bounce. Not the Jersey kind, 
though!” he lau " 

Midge se back and listened. 
“Oh, I love that!” she exclaimed at 
the end of the piece. “I must remem- 
ber the titlke— Eine Kline Nacht- 
musik,” 

“Maybe I can help you remem- 
ber,” Bud smiled. “We'd better take 
off now, if you have to be home for 
lunch. I'll meet you at the door. I 
want to see the clerk a minute.” 

When Bud joined Midge at the 
door of the music shop + min-° 





utes later, he handed her a package. 
“Here’s your birthday present,” he 
said 


Midge looked at him in surprise. 
“B-but it isn’t till December,” she 
stuttered. ' 

Bud reached for the package. 
“Want me to take it back?” he 
ekidded. . 

“No, indeed!” She clutched it to 
her. “It’s the Mozart, isn’t it? Oh, 
Bud, I'm thrilled—honestly. Thanks , 
a million!” 

“Hope you enjoy hearing it that 
many times,” Bud* said, as they 
walked down the street. “YOu can” 
trust me to carry it, can’t you, now 
that we're out of the store?” 

Midge relinquished the package. 
“Thanks. Let's walk home through 
the park, Bud. I love it this time of 
year, when the leaves are turning.” 

“Suits.” 


Tuer turned into the park and 
walked along silently for a few min- 
utes, then Midge said, “I meant to 
ask you, Bud, did you decide about 
quitting school to - the Navy?” 


Bud shook his head. “It's no go. 
Pop’s‘dead set against it. Says if they 
need us 17-year-olds in the armed 
forces, they'll draft us, He has a fixed 
idea about my finishing high school, 
and I can’t see it. Heck, I'd rather 
SE mg a eg gg 
aircraft plant at Newburgh. A man 


BY GAY HEAD 
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6. ON THE OLD 
ASSEMBLY LINE 


told me they're making sixty bucks 
a week over there! Sixty bucks a 
week!” 

“Beg your pardon, buddy,” a voice 
came from behind and they turned 
to find a tall, bronzed lad at their 
heels. “I couldn't help hearing and— 
well, I just wanted to check on that 
story. Y’see, I work at the aircraft 
plant in Newburgh—” 

“You do? Well, you're just the guy 
I'm looking for!” Bud exclaimed. 

“I dunno whether I am or not,” 
the Boy said, falling in step. “I'm 
just a helper, but, believe me, I 
haven't seen any sixty bucks a week 
floating around, except for highly- 
skilled labor — machinists, tool-mak- 
ers, and guys like that. D’ya have a 
special skill?” 

“Heck, no, but you hear a lot of 
talk about high wages,” Bud replied. 


“You hear-a lotta bunk sometimes, 


buddy! And, don’t forget, it costs 


plenty to live in a boom town. Rents 
are high and so’s the food. Don't 
kid yourself, it ain't as easy as it 
sounds. I oughta know, I've been 
knocking around for four years. 
Y’see, I chucked high school my sec- 
ond year—and, boy, what I wouldn't 
give now to have stuck it out!” 

“Why? Whaddya mean?” 

“For one thing, if I knew more 
about math, I'd be twice as well off 
as I am now—and that goes for 
plenty of other fellows, too. I gotta 
cousin in the Army, crazy about 
airplanes and motors. He washed 
out in A. M. — Aviation Mechanics, 
y'know, because he was so rotten in 
math.” 

“But why waste time on all that 
other stuff—English, Social Studies, 
and languages, just to get math?” 
Bud argued. “Heck, you could study 
math on the side, while you were 
working!” 

“I tried that, buddy, and it don‘ 
come easy, after you've been on the 
old assembly line for an eight-hour 
stretch! Besides,” he added with a 
dry grin, “that other stuff won't hurt 
ya. My Grandad useta say, “The 
more larnin’ ye have in yur head, 
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boy, the better use yell make of yur 
hands.’ The old boy had something 
there, too.” 

“But don’t some of these aircraft 
companies have training schools?” 
Bud asked. 

“Sure, one over in Newburgh. But 
they're mainly interested in voca- 
tional school grads. Take it from me, 
kid, go ahead and finish high school. 
Get some training there. You've got 
shop courses, haven't ya?” 

“Sure —” 

“And don't forget that math,” the 
Boy repeated. “You won't regret it, 
even if you shouldn’t happen to get 
in this war. There's gotta be a lot of 
rebuilding done afterwards, y'know, 
and you kids are the ones who'll 
have to do it. S’long, kids.” 

“Well, thanks a lot —” 

“Oh, never mind about that,” the 
Boy laughed. “Once in a while I talk 
sense.” He turned to the park exit. 

“Well,” Midge said, after a mo- 
ment, “what do you think?” 

“Huh? Oh, about the job?” Bud 
pondered. “I dunno. Maybe the 
dope I got was a little off. He 
sounded like a right sort of guy.” 

Midge nodded. “Didn't you like 
what his Grandad said, ‘The more 


larnin’ ye have in yur head, boy—"” 
““_the better use yell make of 
your hands.’ Yeah,” Bud agreed, 
“that’s worth remembering.” 
Next Week: JAM SESSION 


‘WHAT'S YOUR 
BIGGEST PROBLEM! 


A Contest for Every Student 


What are the most common and persist- 
ent difficulties that high school boys and 
girls are facing in 1942—ct home, at 








IT'S AN OLD 
PIGSKIN 
TRADITION 


| ae 
fellow walk out to the center of a foot- 
ball field, bow his head meekly, and 
permit a couple of other fellows to 
shave his clean as a billiard ball? 

You'd think they were crazy and start 
hollering for the police. That is, if you 
weren't up on your football traditions. 
The grid sport is full of these, ridiculous 
but solemn traditions. 

The head-shaving business is an an- 
nual rite at the O A. & M.-Tulsa 
game. The head cheerleader of the los- 
ing side is the gui ig. He ts 
himself on the field, fo = g the final 
gun, and 
leaders to scalp him. 

Dean Hill, in his beautiful picture 
book, Football Thru the Years, records 
nearly all of this dizzy traditions. Here 
are a few Of the dizziest: 

Whenever Princeton wins a Big 
Three title, a bonfire is built around the 
Tigers’ Revoluti War cannon with 


~ the football captain applying the torch. 


At West Virginia Wesleyan, fresh- 
men are required to build a bonfire the 
night before the big game with the 
West Virginia University Mountaineers, 
so that a Mountaineer may be properly 
hung and burned in effigy. 

Lehigh undergraduates parade to 
Moravian College for Women the eve 
of the traditional. Lafayette game, 
chanting as»they cross the bridge con- 
necting the two sides of Bethlehem, 
“We pay no toll tonight.” 

At the annual Syracuse - Colgate 
game, Syracuse’s head cheerleader is 
responsible for tossing a golden horse- 
shoe over the Syracuse goal posts as a 
good luck omen. 

Ohio State plants a Buckeye tree on 
the campus of every t it plays. 
After the last ion the adhiole on 
the squad line up and take a final erack 
at the tackling dummy. J. W. Wilce 
introduced the custom whén he was 
coach. When he resigned he -went 
through the ceremony with the players. 

If Richmond beats William and Mary, 
freshmen may abandon their “rat caps” 
for the rest of the year. 

The oldest tradition at North Central 
pena o in Illinois is “pants burning.” 
On the last day of practice the team 


permits the winning cheer- . 


* lucre 


There's “Illibuck,” for example. He's 
a turtle; that is, he was once. Back in 


1925 the 


societies of Illinois 
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BY UNCLE SAM 


Look to the stars of the American 


breakfast table for the nutrients you 4 


Rp. US NUTRITION FOOD RULES <> 
SM LES, 


CEREALS 


are made from 


or are restored to 


WHOLE GRAIN 
VALUES 


| WHOLE GRAIN | 


as recommended by the 


need as well as the food you love 


@ You're eating right when you dip 
your spoon into a big, luscious bow!l- 
ful of your favorite Kellogg Cereal. 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 
grain levels of Vitamin B, (Thiamin), 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Niacin and Iron. This means that all 
Kellogg Cereals meet the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Official Nutri- 
tion Food Rules. So help yourself 
to delicious Kellogg Cereals. They’re 
all good. They’re all good for you. 
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Healthy bodies and minds are built by abundant and well- Af 
balanced diets. Just as fuel supplies the power to run machines, so ve 
does food give us the energy to work and play. See that you get =. 
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the right kinds and the right amounts of different foods. The rules the 
for well-balanced meals are simple. You can build health and ee 
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Captain Rickenbacker 
Heads Victory Corps 


Captain Edward Vernon “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker, well known aviation lead- 
er and Worl? War ace, has ay agg 
Chairmanship Victory Corps Na- 
tional Committee, at the invita- 
tion of Fi Security Administrator 
Paul V. MeNutt. 


tore the first World War-he had alread 
1. de a same for himself as an auto- 
racer, and won 
many national 
and _ international 
meets. In. 1917 
he ‘ 


to France as a 


Capt. Rickenbacker 


own fF . He 
officer of the 94th Aero 
ron, first American unit 
on the Western Front, 
sonally credited with shooting down 26 
German planes. 
After the war he organized his 
motor in Detroit, and was 


ies. Entering 

the.aircraft industry in 1930, he became 
i of American Airways, 
president of North American 

Aviation, Ine., and is now president and 
general manager of Eastern Airlines, 


Inc. 


VICTORY CORPS INSIGNIA 


aa 





Ellicott-City (Md.) High School 


contest % 
jority of students joined the Junior 
Red Cross, making clothing for English 
evacuees and scrapbooks and knit goods 
for hospital use. The Girl Scouts made 
500 coat hangers for Fort Meade. 


All Take First Aid 

Every took the first aid course, 
and the girls took home nursing and 
nutrition. Air raid drills were organized 
and many students volunteered for spot- 
ting couch Some entered special defense 
industry courses in the school shop. 
Commercial students attended classes in 
the forenoon and worked in the town’s 
offices in the afternoon. 

The boys organized a model airplane 
club and built planes for the Navy. And 
now pre-flight aeronautics training has 
been inaugurated. The physical fitness 

is being for every stu- 

t as a prerequisite to Victory Corps 
membership. And of course they have 
been all-out in the scrap drive. 


But the most i t thing 
‘the Elli Cy stadints have done f 


their contribution to the agricultural 
ee oe ees 
ck-gardening area. Throughout the 


t 
summer and fall, of the 

Sos kites Menated fo tho cheatthanded 
The Office of Education has 
named Scholastic an official 
publication of the High Schoo 
Victory Corps. . 





Aims for 100 Per Cent Enrollment 





Manual Tells How 
To Form Local Unit 
The High School Victory Corps 
Manual is ready. It's a 44-page 
in two rs describing in detail 
plans for the Victory and 
how to organize a local school unit. 
Single of the manual may be 
ei ese the Superintendent of 
ts, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 
Orders for 100 or more receive a 25 
per cent discount. 














farms and orchards of the region one 
full day a week, and two if they keep 
their studies up. They earn 40 cents an 
hour at picking apples or other harvest 
jobs. At the school they planted Victory 
Gardens last spring and raised substan- 
tial crops of tomatoes, beans, and other 
—— These were canned by the 
girls in their home economics classes 
and are used to supply the High-School 
Cafeteria throughout ‘the year. 

Front cover of this issue of Scholastic 
shows John Weking and Mason Swartz 
of the Production Service Division, 
Ellicott City High School Unit of 
the Victory Corps, working on the apple 
harvest. 
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(Continued) 


He ‘lifted her false face. “So it is,” 
he said. “Well, I must admit you had 
me fooled.” 

“We fooled him!” Tootie exclaimed 
proudly. “I guess if we fooled him, we 
can fool anybody.” F 


Mrs. Smith came down the front a 


stairs, followed by Grandpa Prophater, 
who was carrying the bags of flour and 
the two pieces of soap. “I think you'd 
better get started,” Mrs. Smith said. “I 
don’t want you out too late. Lonnie, 
tell them not to stay out too late.” 

Mr. Smith took out his watch and 
glanced at it. “Mind your mother,” he 
said. 

“You heard what your father said,” 
Mrs. Smith told them. She went to the 
coat closet in the back hall and came 
back with Agnes’ and Tootie’s coats, 
which they slipped on obediently. Be- 
low Agnes’ dark-blue coat and Tootie’s 
brown one, their pajama pants and part 
of their pajama jackets showed. 
Grandpa Prophater handed them each 
hm Cdpepretty mag ety 

“When you ring doorbells and 

le answer, don’t throw too much 
flour,” Mrs. Smith said. “A small hand- 
ful will be plenty. And when you come 
back, you can have some cider and 
doughnuts.” 

“Yes, Ma'am,” Tootie said. 


Tue night was sharp and clear, and 
the air smelled of damp leaves and 
apples. The two little girls stood for a 
moment on the porch after the door 
had closed behind them. “I don’t see 
anybody,” Tootie said. 

Agnes looked w and down the street. 
“I don’t either,” she said. 

“We might as well begin on the Wag- 
ners,” Tootie said. 

They walked sedately down the ce- 
ment steps to the sidewalk, and along 
the sidewalk under the street lamp to 
the next house. Mrs. Wagner had taken 
her hammock from the hooks of her 
front porch and had laid it invitingly 
folded on the floor. The two little girls 
tiptoed up the steps and picked it up 
cautiously. Mrs. Wagner, hearing them, 
peeked othe h the curtains of the liv- 
ing room. “It's Tootie and Agnes,” she 
whispered to her husband. “I'm glad 
they got here first. I told Anna to ask 
them to be careful, and I'm sure they 
will be. That is, I'm sure they-will be 
careful unless Tootie gets carried away. 
She can be very rough when she gets 
carried away.” 

Agnes and Tootie walked silently 
down the street until suddenly, at the 
corner, they saw a flare of light. “There 


They carried Mrs. Wagner's ham- 
mock to the nearest lawn and put it 
down gently. Then they rap 
and swiftly toward the small, dark fig- 
ures that danced around the sheet of 
flame at the end of the block. Although 
Agnes was six years older than Tootie, 
she could not ran as fast. When Tootie 
ran it was as though nothing mattered 


nae ee a a ee 


in the direction she wanted to 
go, while Agnes thought of how she 
looked running. Even in the dark she 
set her_feet down daintily and swung 


sr 


her arms gracefully, conscious of her 
braids, hoping they weren't getting too 
mussed, reaching up occasionally to feel 
if her mask was at the proper angle. 
Bf protons demphirn= ob, P 
of children, Tootie was already Eon: 
ing sticks and dried branches onto the 


" fire. “I'm going to take the Johnsons,” 


she was chanting. 

“The Weyricks! The Laceys! The 
Ferrises! The Tevises!” The shrill young 
voices called out the names of their 
victims. 

Agnes stood back from the bonfire, 
panting a little. The dancing, scream- 
ing children frightened her more than 
the moans of the banshees down by 
the ashpit. As one of the children 
pushed aside, she drew farther back 
into the shadows. Her hands were cold 
and the burnt cork made them feel 
dry. Tootie, dancing by, saw her stand- 
ing there. “Look at Agnes!” she called. 
“Isn't she’ horrible! Isn’t she the best! 
She looks the most terrible, so she 
should have the most terrible! She can 
have the Jecghborat” 

“The Wau ps!” the children 
yelled. “Agnes Smith can have the 
Waren 


e Waughops have a bulldog!” ect welt 


Tootie screeched. “Agnes may be torn 
to pieces by the Waughops’ bulldog.” 
“T'm not afraid!” A ied. ‘She 
drew nearer the bonfire slowly and felt 
Tootie’s warm hand in her own. 
“You don’t have to take the Waug- 
hops,” Tootie said. 
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numb. Far down the block she could 
children screaming, but she 


shreds. 
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into a clean apron that 

white and crisp against the soft 
her dress. A tray with a pi 
cider and two dozen glasses 
the kitchen table. Katie looked 


cite 


they do to you, now?” 


Katie asked. “Say the word to me and 
I'll go down there myself.” 

“They didn’t do anything,” 
said. She drew away Katie and 
looked at her . “I threw flour 


at him,” she said. “I killed him.” 


in shreels. 
‘Now, your 
we'll go tell the folks. 
there, and more besides. 
account on the block.” of dough- 
She picked up the platter jou 
nuts A iy taking Agnes by the hand 
she marched through the into the 
back 
was sitting on her mother’s lap, 
excitedly. Katie stooped to i 
Agnes’ ear, “Her and her lies.” 
then she lifted her head 
set the platter of doughnuts i i 
dle of the table. “Here’s 
said, pulling forward. 
the one re 8 om it all. 
one that was chased to the 
of this very 


very no- 
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they were very clean. 
also that Agnes wore no 

He looked Katie straight in the 
and her eyes were blazing. “God 
you, Katie Laughlin, when you en- 
your church Sunday morning,” he 
always told you,” Katie said 
landly, “that Agnes, for all she’s so 
iet, is the fiercest of the lot.” Then 
she stepped back modestly so that the 
heroine could receive the acclaim that 
was due her from the common people. 


From Meet Me in St. Louis, by Sally 
Benson. Reprinted by permission of Ran- 
dom House, Inc. 
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the family meals. They've 
studied nutrition—know how 
te keep fit. De Tootsies fit in? 


Li 


LABOR SHORTAGE at the library gives Bill « chance te 
help. But extra work takes extra energy! Bill fills the 
bill with delicious Tootsies! 
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TOM is on the Fur Salvage Drive. Even bits of 
fur are usable. They’re sewed together for sea- 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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““Worthwhile. 


“““Tops, don’t miss. 


FOR ME AND MY GAL (M-G-M 
“i Directed by Busby Berkeley. 
Produced by Arthur Freed.) 


IN THIS MOVIE of life among vaude- 
ville performers, Judy Gar gets a 
chance to sing some of the best-loved 
popular songs of the World War I era. 
These include, of course, the song from 
which the picture gets its title. Not = 
does Judy sing, but she dances as well, 
with George Murphy at first and later 
with a screen newcomer, Gene Kelly, 
recruited from Broadway musical com- 
edy. There is a familiar plot about a 
nice girl (Judy) in love with a heel 
(Kelly). The heel redeems himself after 
a disgraceful attempt to dodge the draft 
and all ends well. There is small oppor- 
tunity for European soprano Marta 
Eggerth to show her worth and for 
comedian Ben Blue to caper to the full 
extent of his ability. But Judy’s singing 
and the performance of Gene Kelly are 
excellent. It’s a film which should ap- 
peal to young and old, and the on 
ducers have~ given it a scope which 
makes it at times moving and almost 
always entertaining. 


“So-so. 





Movie Check List 
~““+(Tops, don’t miss) 


The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. 
Wake Island. The World at War. 


““(Worthwhile) 

Across the Pacific. Bambi. The 
Major and the Minor. Tales of 
Manhattan, Talk of the Town. One 
of Our Aircraft Is Missing. The 
Magni Ambersons. Pride of 
the Yankees. Iceland. Flying Tigers. 
Me and My Gal. 


“(So-so) 
The War Against Mrs. Hadley. 


The Forest Rangers. Springtime in 
the Rockies. 











SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
(20th Century-Fox. Directed 
Irving Cummings. Pro- 

duced by William LeBaron.) 
IT MAY BE “springtime in the Rock- 
ies,” but it is apparently not springtime 
in the hearts of Fox's story-writers, For 
nothing new has been added to the 
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Army Life 


Sergeants always talk out of the side 
of their mouths and look tough, but 
underneath it all they have a heart of 
gold . . . all the meals are beans and 

tatoes, day in and day out, but no- 
body minds . ... you really don’t have 
to get up at reveille if you don’t want 
to . . . a timely wisecrack will always 
keep you off fatigue duty . . . Officers 
always consult Rookies on intricate mili- 
tary problems . . . aviators always stick 
gum on the side of their plane before 
a take-off . . . and, whenever youre 
short of money, your buddies are al- 
ways good for a ten buck touch... 


—in the movies! 
Mather Field Wing Tips 


Hamlet Speaks 
“How weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able seem to me all the uses of this 
world.”—Economics Class after a test. 


“God has given you one face, and 
you make yourselves another.”—Central 
irls 


“Your offense is rank, it smells to 
heaven.”—Mishap in the Chemistry Lab. 


Centra] Register, Detroit, Mich. 


Just for Fun 


The salesman started to unstrap his 
sample case. 

“Don’t bother,” interrupted the store- 
keeper, “I have no time to look at 
them.” 

“But,” pleaded the salesman, “it won't 
take a minute.” 

“No,” replied the other, “I'm not in- 
terested.” 

“Well, would you mind if I spread 
them out and looked at the samples 
myself? I haven’t had a chance to see 
them for weeks.” 


Christian Science Monitor 
You Tell ‘Em 


A sergeant drilling a batch of recruits 
saw that one of was marching 


‘out of ry orp to the man as they 


marched, he said , “Do you 
know, bud, that they are all out of step 
except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“I said they are all out of step except 
you!” 

“Well,” was the retort, “you're in 
charge; you tell ‘em.” 


Talented 
Bo: “My uncle plays the piano by 
ear 


Bing: “That's nothing, my grand- 
father fiddles with his beard. 


Visitor: “It isn’t often that I get such 
good dinner.” 


404 m.p.m. , 
our turbo-supercharged B-17 carries 
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HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


_OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AND CAPS 

Manufactured by 
Champion Knitwear Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thinking for Victory 


little on the same theme. Last 

week we mentioned a few things 
which high school students as a 
group could give up this as a 
contribution to the war effort. Such 
things as costly annuals—justifiable 
enough in peace time, but which use 
up vital strategic metals. 

We hope we made it clear that it's 
not just a matter of sacrificing some 
treasured material pr ion, col- 
lecting scrap, or bifying war bonds. 
Those are important, and we ought 
to “give till it hurts.” 

But there are other kinds of sac- 
rifice, and one of them is giving up 
ideas and habits that have become 
second nature to us, but which inter- 
fere today with thinking for victory. 
America has been slow to make this 
adjustment. Government, business, 
labor, farmers, consumers — none of 
them has made tao good a record in 
shifting gears to the all-out offensive. 
And high school students, like their 
elders, will have to learn that the old 
easy-going ways are not enough. 

Here’s a typical American town, 
for instance. It has sent its quota of 
boys to the armed services. It has 
had its salvage drives, and its 
line and tires are being rationed. It 
happens to be a particularly hi 
town, and the High School, dot 
in the center of the residential dis- 
trict, can only be approached from 
other sections by certain long, steep 
streets. School children from an out- 


ving township are transported by 
us. 


On a recent morning, a heavily 
laden school bus came to the foot of 
the hill on one of the main boule- 
vards, about a quarter mile from the 
High School. It started up, but 
couldn’t make the . The driver 
explained the trouble, and asked the 
pupils to help him out by walking to 
the top of the incline- 


fie it, please, if we harp a 


“Ixnay,” said the pupils, “we paid 
our fares to ride, not to walk.” 

The driver backed the bus down 
a block, and drove by a roundabout 
route of a dozen blocks to another 

corner, a block and a half from 
the school. Again he couldn't make 
the grade. They were now consider- 
ably behind schedule, and the driver 
saw they would be late if there were 
any further delays. He suggested 
that the pupils walk the remaining 
few steps. 

Again they refused. “This bus is 
su to take us right to the front 
door,” they chorused. 

driver was conscientious, but 
human. He drove to the police sta- 
tion and told his stery to the Traffic 
Lieutenant. The officer was sympa- 
thetic but shook his head. “We can't 
interfere,” he said, “unless the chil- 
dren were disorderly.” 

So the driver drove to the bus 
company’s fee. where officials 
transferred the passengers to another 
bus that could climb hills. Finally, 
one hour late, the pupils were deliv- 
ered at the front door. The morn- 
“ } le had covered four and a 

iles more than it needed to. 

Some people might think this story 
amusing. Others might applaud the 
young people for standing up for 
“their rights.” Still others might argue 
that the company ought to oe ur- 
nished a heavy-duty bus in the first 

. Which nobody can deny—if it 
appened every day. 

But to our simple mind there is 
something wrong with the mental 

of American high school 
students in the fall of 1942 who insist 
on burning up several gallons of gas 
and wearing down more precious 
rubber for the sake of asserting their 
alleged privileges. . 

All out at corner, guys an 
galst It’s time to change buses—and 
your minds! 














How to get ALL the 
AnswefS........ 


SAY, JERRY, HOW DO YOU GET TO MEETA — 





HERE AT SCHOOL~ FOLLOW HER AROUNO 
UNTIL SHE DROPS A HANDKERCHIEF ? 








NOT UNLESS YOU WANT HER To ) 
THINK YOURE THE F.6.1-0R A 





The new BOY DATES GIRL 
book (just off the press—revised 
second edition) gives you all 
the answers and a lot of fun, 
besides. You get this new 64- 
page book written in entertdin- 
ing story form, illustrated and 
with a new complete index for 
manners and dating problems 
... at the cost of two chocolate 

- sundaes—or less! 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY 
OnLy 35¢ 


10 or more 
25¢ EACH 


100 or more 


20¢ EACH 


Gong vp with 
your friends and 


Classroom Bulk 
Rate by order- 
jing through 
your teacher. 


SEND ME THE NEW BOY DATES GIRL BOOK! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP— 

A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed please find for copies 
of the new edition of BOY DATES GIRL 
book which is just off the press. 

Name 


Address 
State 


City 

S-WW 10-24-42 
This Book Has More Brass Tacks Information 
Than a College Frosh Bible! 























pa es 4 ‘ah 
ot ae a ee Si 
3 : , aie bee . 


DO YOU DIG IT? 





*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
The filly on the right says she’s casting off 
in a flurry because her date has borrowed 
a bus and they’re heading out to the 
drive-in for two Pepsi-Colas. 


C'MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 





